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An Outline of English Grammar 
M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


This volume does not attempt to provide a new approach 
to grammar, but it does set out to secure that the commonly 
accepted principles shall be better taught. The material 
is arranged іп the suggested order of presentation, in four 
stages. Although the book confines itself to fundamentals, 
details are not excluded when they are needed for clear 
exposition, and examples have been freely supplied 
throughout. Written and published on behalf of the 
English Association. With an Index. 145 pp. 6s. 


The Groundwork: of 
English Grammar 
FREDERICK Т. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D. 


A concise, clear and methodical statement of the 
essentials of English grammar, with many exercises for 


Practical work. Instructional matter has been reduced to 
а minimum, 78. ба. 


Modern Portrait Essays 
Selected and Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


Twenty-two varied examples of the portrait essay—a form 
which Mr. Pink, who is well known as the author of a 
number of school books, shows in his Introduction to be 
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OF ENGLISH 
ABROAD 


By F. G. FRENCH, С.В.Е. 


Part One: Aims and Methods 25. За. net 
fart Two: The Junior Course 3s. Od. net 
Part Three: The Three Senior Years 35. 9d. net 


“ Teachers of English have strong likes and dislikes which 
come from their own experience and from the way in which 
their teachers taught them when they were beginners." 
Mr. French, realising this, does not try to argue for or against 
any particular methods : but he sets out those kinds of work 
which many thousands of teachers have found to be successful. 


Part One, using experience gathered from many parts of the world, 
discusses the main principles of language teaching and their application 
to modern practice. It answers such questions as “ what must we 
put in and what can we safely leave out of our English lessons ? ”, 
* what principles must we follow in choosing the things we shall do 
in the classroom 2", and “ what classroom practices will best turn 
these principles into actual lesson-work ? ”. 


Part Two deals in detail with the difficulties of teachers responsible 
for the first three years of English. Part Three does the same for 
those with classes of senior pupils in the last three years of a six or 
seven years’ course. 
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Gesture 
DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


HUMAN conversation consists of much more than a simple exchange 
of words and sentences, and although our vocal organs are enough 
for the mere production of speech sounds, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that we need our entire bodies when we converse. 
There is a whole range of bodily behaviour which forms an essential 
‘background’ to talking, whatever the language may be. It is 
surprising that this has up to.now been the object of so little study, 
in spite? of the continually increasing interest taken in spoken 
language over the last hundred years. Sociologists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists have at times called attention to its importance, 
but only scattered, incidental remarks on the subject are to be 
found in the literature of linguistics. Nobody seems ever to have 
attempted a detailed, systematic, comparative survey which could 
be put to use by (among others) language teachers. 

The various 'non-verbal' elements which are background to 
conversation may be regarded.for convenience as falling under 
three heads: interjections, facial expression, and gesture, although 
it is not always easy to distinguish the last two. Of these three, 
interjections have received a certain amount of attention, mostly 
from phoneticians; however, though a number have been recorded 
and described, not much has been done about them on a com- 
parative basis. Facial expression is almost entirely neglected, but 
its investigation would be such a formidably complex task that 
reluctance to embark on it is very understandable; the research 
moreover would be very expensive, for sound films are probably 
the only means of dealing with it adequately. 

It is harder to understand the remarkable neglect of gesture as 
a subject for comparative study, in spite of the obvious difficulties. 
Most writers on the subject have confined themselves either to 
rhetorical gesture, the kind that actors and orators employ, the 
kind that used to be known technically as “асбоп” (as in Hamlet's 
advice to the players: 'suit the action to the word"); or to the 
sign-languages of Red Indians and of deaf-mutes. These are very 
interesting topics, of course, but it is conversational gesture that is 
of real linguistic importance, and on which the study of other aspects 
of gesture should be based. The everyday gestures of the man in 
the street, however, are precisely those about which we know least. 
(There is no entry for gesture іп the Encyclopaedia Britannica index, 
it is interesting to note.) There is here a fascinating, but almost 
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untouched, subject, and one which should interest teachers of 
languages as much as any other students of linguistics. It is a 
subject, incidentally, which is so far without a recognised name. 
I shall not attempt here to start on the comparative survey which 
is so much needed; all I wish to do is to indicate briefly what 
seem to be some of the reasons why gesture has been neglected, 
and to suggest some of the preliminary work necessary to a full- 
scale study. 

А The neglect of gesture may partly be due to conceiving it too 
literally as ‘background’ to Speech. The role it plays in ordinary 
conversation is of course a subordinate one most of the time, but 
It 15 nevertheless a more active role than it may at first seem. This 
18 well illustrated by broadcasting: when a speaker is cut'off from 
the eyes of his listeners, and his voice is therefore completely isolated, 
the loss of what is contributed by gesture (and by facial expression 
100) to talking is revealed in various ways. I have often thought 
! y radio announcers in all Countries are con- 


Probably pass unnoticed if the speaker could be seen. The effect 


‘listeni x > Voice, so that we are prevented from 
istening with our eyes’, is even more apparent in attempts to 


ersation over the air than in formal 


Sense, but it is 
communication, 
Anoth, E 
that it Es T ara gesture is neglected may be the assumption 
Practically the same in ај human beings. It is widely 
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published in 1644. Gesture, he said, being ‘the only speech that is 
natural to man’, may be called ‘the general language of human 
nature’, and he points out that our merchants are able, by using 
signs, to drive ‘a rich and silent trade’ with savage nations whose 
languages they do not know, and to make ‘many a dumb bargain’. 
The great scientist Charles Darwin suggested that gestures arise 
out of natural, instinctive movements, which originally had no 
communicative purpose. Thus nodding and shaking the head, as 
signs of affirmation and negation, have their origin, respectively, 
in the infant inclining its head forwards to accept food or with- 
drawing its head sideways to refuse it. 

If gesture were natural and instinctive in this way, and therefore 
universdl, there would be little point in detailed investigation of it 
among all the peoples of the world. In spite of Bulwer, Darwin, 
and many other writers, however, the assumption that it is ‘natural 
to man’ is, I suggest, far from true. Languages, in fact, differ 
gesturally in many ways, particularly in the extent to which gesture 
is used to accompany speech; and in the actual movements which 
constitute gestures of similar meaning. A few examples will make 
these differences clearer. 

It is certainly popularly recognised that different nationalities 
vary in the amount of gesture they introduce into their conversation. 
The English, for instance, are sparing in their use of it; men of 
few other nations could sustain a conversation for so long with 
their hands in their pockets. Consequently the French, who make 
a great deal more use of gesture, appear to the English, until the 
latter learn to know them better, to be always in a state of excite- 
ment. (It is interesting, by the way, to note how not only gesture 
but all kinds of linguistic behaviour may give rise to misleading 
judgments on national character, although they enable people 
speaking the same language to make fairly reliable judgments on 
each others’ personalities.) It is often possible to tell simply by 
watching them which of their languages bilingual people are talking 
when they are out of ear-shot. A good illustration of how closely 
the whole of bodily ‘background behaviour’ is tied to particular 
languages is the following description of Red Indians in the North 
West of America, changing over in conversation from their own 
language to the famous ‘Chinook Jargon’, the trade language which 
they used to use in the nineteenth century for business with strangers: 
‘The countenances which had before been grave, stolid, and 
inexpressive, were instantly lighted up with animation; every 
feature was active; the head, the arms, and the whole body were in 
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“Trade-Language, published in 1890.) РЕК 
е i different languages of widely differing pel 
with the same meaning is less generally realised, but very stri ШЕ 
when attention is drawn to it. Shaking the head as a Бі A 
negation, however ‘natural Darwin’s explanation may make rd 
origin, is not by any means natural in the sense of being univer + b 
А very different kind of head movement is used for ае 2 
the Greeks, for example. Their gesture (which would probal y 
not be intelligible to people used to the head-shaking one), € 
of a slight throwing back of the head, often with the eyes E 
It is of interest that this gesture could equally well be explaine i 
deriving from an avoiding movement on the part of the child. | 
fact most, if not all, gestures could be explained, without M. 
credulity too hard, as originating in natural instinctive ds i 
But it remains to be explained why one movement rathe 
than another becomes institutionalised in a particular country 
as a part of language behaviour, Until a great deal more 1 


Е ; е 
known, gestures must be regarded as being as conventional as th 
words we use. 


Here are a few 
in Britain will dem 
his two hand 
apart in fron 


more examples of gesture differences. An angler 
onstrate the size of a fish he has caught by holding 
S, palms facing each other, the appropriate distance 
t of him, but an angler from certain pasts of Africa 
will measure off the size along his left arm with his right hand. ЕШ 
Britain the gesture to indicate the numeral ‘one’ is made by holding 
up the index finger, but in Switzerland it is the thumb which is 
held up. Some peoples point at objects with the finger, others by 
Protruding the lips. The gesture for ‘come here’ is made in Bue 
With the index finger, which is held, pointing upwards, at eye leve 


and flexed towards the body; in Greece, it is the hand and forearm 
Which descri 


in Egypt the hang is held 
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sailors did not understand the language but took the gesture to 
mean ‘go away’, and, realising they might be near coastal defences, 
swam off. The result was that the guards, now highly suspicious, 
opened fire with tragic effects. 

Many other examples of different gestural expression for the 
same idea could be given. It is also possible to find examples of the 
same gestural expression being used for different ideas, and this 
too may produce awkward failures of communication. For instance, 
an Englishman speaking in public would find it very natural, if he 
wished to request his audience to be silent, to hold up both his 
hands on a level with his head, with the palms facing outwards. 
If he were to do this in Greece, however, it would cause deep 


offence fo his audience, for this same gesture in that country isa 
most insulting one. 

These are differences in quantity and in quality of gesture. There 
are other gestural differences between languages which are more 
difficult to identify, differences which might be said to be in the 
range of gesture, and in the contexts in which one might expect to 
find it. For instance, not only may the same idea have different 
gestural expression in different languages, but some languages 
have gestures to which nothing corresponds in others. Thus the 
French have a gesture by which they express approval of food 
(performed by pointing the thumb at the midriff; not used in the 
best society); the English, understandably perhaps, have no 
equivalent. There are in English few abusive gestures (there is one 
notable exception, with an unfortunately close resemblance to the 
Churchillian ‘V’ sign, which was used most effectively by Charles 
Laughton in a well-known pre-war film called 7f I Had a Million, 
which readers may remember); but many other nations would find 
it hard to quarrel without their gestures of insult. By range of 
gesture, in other words, is meant the topics which it is used to cover. 

The contexts in which gesture is found also vary. It may be 
mainly an emotional running commentary on what is spoken, or 
it may be used to supply highly important items of meaning; it 
may be a continuous flow of movements, all merging into each 
other, or the speaker may have recourse to it only when at a loss 
for words. The English, when emotionally aroused, are likely to 
use more gesture; Egyptians, on the other hand, have been 
observed, when very excited, to use less. | у 

It is clear that some kind of functional classification of gesture 
is an essential preliminary to any real investigation of these differ- 
ences between languages. The following two quotations put very 
well a distinction which may not be fundamental, but which is at 
least very useful in the present state of our knowledge. They are 


et 
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taken from Greek Salad, by Kenneth "Matthews (London, 1935; 
pp. 100, 101): Р 

(1) 4ҒІ аоѕе my eyes and invoke my visual memory, the picture 

is invariably of two Greeks talking at a street corner. The 

first, A, by a transition as brief as the tropical twilight, bursts 

into abuse. The second, B, is stirred simultaneously by an 

even more demoniac fury, А, Placing his first two fingers 

against his thumb in the manner of one who is about to 

m vigorously past the ear of B, 

enforcing his argument. В, similarly pursing up his fingers, 


, а leer is apparent on the face, and the fingers 
аге turned upward апа rubbed against the thumb, not, as 
one about to unscrew a screw, but 
5 of screwing. This gesture always 

» Ог a desire Гог, money, and will 
hereafter be referred to in this book by the arbitrary but 


dinary conversation. It is much the easiest type 
егуе, describe, and relate to Speech. Authors 

it into reported Speech: * "Nobody in this country 
Would have thought of punishment for him !” replied the spokesman 
5, With a rueful smile. "But his brother was the 
reign merchant who put the business into his consul's 
The speaker clicked his thumbnail on his 


» to signif ity. "i "s, 
Y Marmaduke Pickthail) У finality? (From Oriental Encounter 


dent gestures... 
shoulders, stroko—stand ita ele iu head, a Shrug of the 


Tent sort of relation to speech 
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from the poko gesture. The latter is an example of dependent 
gesture. Its value in conversation is emotive rather than referential. 
It is always accompanied by spoken words. It cannot be translated 
directly into verbal equivalents, though it seems to be sometimes 
interchangeable with certain intonation patterns (intonation, 
incidentally, has been described as ‘vocal gesture’). Its implications 
are often very subtle, and can be expressed in words only with 
difficulty and at some length. Here, as an illustration, is what a 
good writer can do in the way of describing dependent gesture: 
4 once saw an Italian explaining something to another and tapping 
his nose a great deal. He became more and more confidential, 
and the more confidential he became, the more he tapped, till his 
finger stemed to become glued to, and almost grew into his nose. 
At last the supreme moment came. He drew the finger down, 
pressing it closely against his lower lip, so as to drag it all down 
and show his gums and the roots of his teeth:- There" he seemed to 
say, “you now know all: consider me as turned inside out: my 
mucous membrane is before you". (Samuel Butler, Alps апа” 
Sanctuaries.) 

With dependent gestures, the speaker is probably more or less 
unconscious of the movements he is making, just as he is uncon- 
scious of his intonation. Independent gestures are more conscious: 
they are dropped when telephoning, for instance, though dependent 
gestures are likely to be retained, even though they are invisible. 
Independent gestures are often adopted surprisingly quickly by 
travellers abroad, but dependent gestures аге liable to be carried 
over into a foreign language, which may be otherwise perfectly 
learnt. The investigation of dependent gestures involves difficulties 
of analysis, for with some peoples they form a continuous series of 
movements, with no apparent breaks, from one end of a spoken 
sentence to another. (A comparable difficulty, which we know not 
to be insurmountable, is involved in the analysis of speech, which 
equally consists of an unbroken flow of movements of the vocal 
organs.) 

Dependent gestures which are idiosyncratic, or peculiar to the 
individual, must be distinguished from those common to a whole 
speech community. Idiosyncratic gestures are adopted by nearly 
every lecturer or preacher, but they are common enough also in 
the ordinary conversation of many people. For example: *He had 
two half-conscious tricks by which people who only met him once 
remembered him. One was а trick of closing his eyes when he 
wished to be particularly polite; the other was one of lifting his 
joined thumb and forefinger in the air as if holding a pinch of 


snuff, when he was hesitating or hovering over a word. (G. K. 
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~ Chesterton, Manalive.) Idiosyncratic gestures are E хоу ац 
m linguistic interest, but it is worth noting that it is only pos 


indivi ideri m 
tell how far they are peculiar to the individual by considering Mp 
in the light of the social norm, i.e. the linguistic gestures, o 

iven community. ! 4 zd 
e Eos apart, languages differ from d 
preliminary observation seems to show, both in their depen 
in their inde endent gestures, and, fu i 
of the two Kinds to each other and to the spoken words. Wha 


i i t at 
ing primarily with spoken language mus 
n in and awkward situations, 
dge, do not embarrass his 


€ need, however, much m 
detail how gesture should be 
paket arch, for 
пе necessary Preliminary to further research, 
example, would b 
Sestures. But this j 
sort of Solution, h 


Physiological, as distinct from functional, classification of gestures, 
Le. a classification based on wh n d. as 
Produce them and what movements or postures are involved, a 
distinct from a clas 


Sification ba: 
It might turn Out to be 
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names for a few gestures in many languages, such as, in English, 


nod, shrug, beckon, cock a snook, but these never cover more than + 


a few of the independent gestures, and some other way must be 
found of referring to them conveniently and compactly. There 
are various schemes in existence which might provide а basis for 
a scientific notation of linguistic gesture. One of the early works 
of the phonetician Alexander Melville Bell (Exercises in Expressive 
Reading, 1852) contains a ‘General Notation of Gesture’, designed, 
however, for the needs of public reciters, and probably not detailed 
enough for conversational gesture. (Bell took over his notation 
from one published in 1806 by the Reverend Gilbert Austin, who 
claimed to be the first to undertake ‘to describe gesture by symbols’, 
a claim іп which he may very well be justified.) The Notation of 
Movement (1928), by Margaret Morris, was designed for dancing, 
but has undoubted possibilities for our purposes. A rather different 
sort of notation was invented by Frank G. Gilbreth, famous as 
the hero of Cheaper by the Dozen. He analysed industrial operations 
into a limited number of units of movement, which he called 
‘therbligs’. Each therblig has a symbol allotted to it, and by their 
means industrial operations can be accurately described and timed. 
There is a number of other notations in existence in different 
countries which might provide fruitful suggestions. 

There are many other points of interest connected with gesture 
which I have not mentioned. There is, for instance, the speculation 
that gesture is the original form of language, and that speech, at 
its inception, was based on it. Henry Sweet, the great English 
philologist, put this theory forward in 1888. The hand-gestures of 
primitive man, he thought, were accompanied by ‘sympathetic 
tongue-gestures’. When a cry for attention was added, the tongue- 
gesture would become audible and the hand-gesture would eventually 
be dropped as superfluous, thus giving rise to spoken words. The 
theory has been developed at great length by Sir Richard Paget 
and Professor Alexander Johannesson, whose works һауе made it 
widely known. It will be noticed that the theory seems to depend 
on the assumption that gesture is natural. It will be interesting to 
see if future research brings to light any gesture which is in universal 
use, and may therefore be presumed to be ‘natural’. At present 
such a discovery looks unlikely. ‘ 

Future research will also throw light on another interesting 
point: whether gesture-areas are co-extensive with language-areas. 
Doubtless they correspond roughly, but there are reasons for 
thinking that gesture ‘dialect’ areas may be found within national 
languages, and also that neighbouring peoples, speaking very 
different languages, may have a great deal of gesture in common. 
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It may be said in conclusion that the E of мане 
description and notation, іп conjunction with a pu e e: is 
nature and role of gesture in everyday мери Meu jud 
well advanced before the gestural descriptions of individua 


n be 
guages, which are what the language teacher most needs, ca 
begun. 
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Charles Laughton as Maggie’s drunken father, to the determination 
and the tenderness of Brenda de Banzie's interpretation of Maggie, 
and to the perky shyness of John Mills as the witless Willie Mossop. 
The details add colour and perspective and wit and buoyancy to 
this delightful comedy—the music alone, composed mainly in the 
British music-hall tradition by Malcolm Arnold, is worth a visit 
to see this production. Above all, there is style on the screen, the 
continuous sign of an imaginative understanding of the resources 
that the sound-film has to offer to those prepared to use them for 
the exact translation of a brilliant stage play into a brilliant film. 
Students of the English language should find few words to puzzle 
them, and the Northern English accent is spoken in such a way 
that it temains intelligible to all English-speaking people. Charles 
Laughton, in fact, provides an interesting variant for the sharp- 
eared student of dialect—for he was born in Yorkshire, in the 
North-East, not Lancashire, and the dialect is somewhat different 
even to the ears of Englishmen born in the South! 

Another film set in the North is an adaptation of J. B. Priestley’s 
well-known play, Ал Inspector Calls, One might almost define this 
as a ‘morality’ play, for its main concern 15 to show how each of 
us in society is morally responsible for the welfare of others. It 
is adapted for the screen in what may now be called the television 
manner—that is, it consists of successive shots of the actors speaking 
their well-worded lines, and seen in either small groups or 1n close- 
up. The screen version of An Inspector Calls makes a neat and 
quiet job of watching the characters talk and observing their 
reactions to each other; it does not go further than this in the 
direction of interpretation. The film as such is therefore thrust 
back to its final line of defence—arguing its way in words through 
the action. The acting is good, led by the performance of Alastair 
Sim as the moral agent in the guise of a detective who suddenly 
calls on a complacently prosperous Lancashire business-man and 
his family and exposes gradually their collective responsibility for 
the death of a young working-girl with whom in one way or another 
they have had contact. Some critics have complained that the most 
striking technical feature of the play—the fact that you never see 
the victim of the tragedy, only its perpetrators—has been too 
readily abandoned in the film, in which it is natural that the dead 
girl should be seen in a series of flash-backs. The answer to this 
complaint is that it would have been impossible to make any sort 
of a film from this kind of static play without doing so. But I do 
not think the play is really flexible enough for film adaptation at 
all, even when this major change of structure in the use of the 
flash-backs is introduced. The mainspring of the film remains 
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sheer talk, albeit good talk, and that can never be enough for the 
cinema. 

Before we leave the adaptations from established plays and turn 
to films derived from novels, the revival of John Gay's The Beggar's 
Opera in the form of a film Version should be mentioned. This 
Stage-piece is one of the curiosities of the British theatre, and it 
has now become a pleasing curiosity of the cinema. . 

The Beggar's Opera in 1728 was meant by John Gay to be a light 
Satire on the first Italian opera 
produced in London. It uses 
Gilbert and Sullivan—fo 
Spersing it with frequent songs and choruses, in Gay’s case set to 
traditional airs. It makes pleasantly disreputable fun of the low 
life of eighteenth-century London, rather like Hogarth's series of 
pictures, The Rake's Progress, but with the sting of moral seriousness 
taken from them, Macheath, а notorious but none the less 


1 » Makes the mistake of simultaneously 
Marrying Polly Peachum th i 


р names associated with the film— 
-eter Brook, famous at 28 years of age as a stage producer of 
Imagination, directs it, and Sir L 


Ogue passages) 
Gilbert апа Sullivan, which 
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is the story of the life of these two famous partners—librettist and 
composer respectively. This film is a model of English speech and 
enunciation, especially in Robert Morley’s excellently comic per- 
formance as W. S. Gilbert. 

Films divide about evenly between productions based on 
established books (either contemporary or written in an earlier 
period) and those based entirely on original screenplays. For 
example, Father Brown, directed by Robert Hamer with Alec 
Guinness in the leading role, was derived from G. K. Chesterton, 
while The Heart of the Matter came from the novel by Graham 
Greene. The Cruel Sea and Mandy were also derived from novels, 
whereas films like The Maggie, Genevieve and The Brave Don’t Cry 
were entirely original to the screen. 

The plot and situations in the film Father Brown were developed 
from several of б. K. Chesterton’s stories, and chiefly from “Тһе 
Blue Cross’. It is a curious film; it seems more of an allegory 
than a drama. It combines the talents of two remarkable men— 
the actor, Alec Guinness, and the director, Robert Hamer—whose 
previous films have been as varied and imaginative as Jt Always 
Rains On Sunday, Kind Hearts and Coronets and The Long Memory. 
Alec Guinness is a. brilliant character actor with a strong leaning 
to comedy, and in the part of Father Brown he takes every oppor- 
tunity to create an eccentric but sympathetic comic character. 
G. K. Chesterton's Catholic priest believes crime to be a sickness 
of the soul which it is his job not only to cure, but to understand. 
He is fascinated by the nature and technique of crime, and but for 
the grace of God would have made an expert criminal himself! 
His criminal associates are an embarrassment to the Church, but 
his successes are notable—his Church seems to be full of contrite 


criminals. 


The film concentrates on his relationship with a French artist in 


crime—a Monsieur Flambeau, master of disguise and a lover of 
priceless treasures which he steals from public and private collec- 
tions. Monsieur Flambeau is a character in which I, for my part, 
find it difficult to believe; he has no roots in real life, and leaves 
Father Brown to strive with a shadow instead of a palpable practi- 
tioner of evil. The wandering action of the film is far from clear, 
and seems to indicate that Robert Hamer, though a master of 
dramatic situation and atmosphere, is not a master of dramatic 
timing and the development of plot. There is no shape to this 
film—only charm, good humour and a fundamentally, serious, 
indeed spiritual attitude to the cure of souls. All fiction films are, 
however, essentially forms of drama, and must observe the basic 
laws and interests of drama if they are to succeed with their 
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audiences. If the film-maker wants to break these rules, he must 
Surely invent others to take their place. This film relies on charm 
rather than on crisis to hold its audience. 

The Heart of the Matter is a faithful screen version of Graham 
Greene’s tragic novel, though censorship restrictions have to some 
extent led to a modification in the film of the suicide with which 
the book ends. The dialogue used is very largely Graham Greene’s 
own, taken direct from the book. I believe Trevor Howard’s 


performance as Scobie, the leading character, to be one of the 
best in British films of recent years. 


aged British police officer stationed 
man who lacks 
social 
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n upright man, is driven to 
ough his overwhelming com- 
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ess. George More O'Ferrall, 


à convincing character with as 
The Heart of the Matter uses the 
rward way, and leaves in the hands 
pportirig players the creation of the 
blems which lie behind this story. 
L Schell are excellent in the parts of 
Scobie’s As this is mainly a dialogue film, it 
15 especially recommended for the spoken English of Trevor Howard 
and Elizabeth Allan. 
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boats, now shabby and outdated, are loved by the Scottish people 
because they stand for a tradition of independence which is dying 
with the independence of the islands themselves. 

Playing opposite the American star Paul Douglas, who makes 
his tycoon rather too kindly, is a retired schoolmaster called 
Alexander Mackenzie, whose performance is, I think, the key to 
the success of this film. For this part takes on real character in 
the hands of this amateur actor. MacTaggart is an old rascal 
with a bag of tricks up the ragged sleeve of his coat, but his 
tricks are all devoted to the cause of preserving his beloved but 
utterly unseaworthy craft. The Scottish characters are all alive with 
comedy, and Mackendrick’s personal affection shines in these 
portrait of a people—his own countrymen—who still remain 
conscious of that rough, grand independence of spirit which the 
Scottish islanders are slowly losing as their younger men and women 


leave to take up the industrial life of the cities. 

Another Scottish film of considerable merit is The Brave Don’t 
Cry, a story of rescue after a mining disaster in a Scottish pit. 
This film was directed by Phil Leacock, whose main career has been 
in documentary production. The story is an original one, and the 
central problem in it (how to get a large body of men out of a 
mine where they are trapped, when the air in the only outlet tunnel 
is contaminated) was based on the circumstances of an actual 
mine disaster in Scotland. The actors are virtually all Scotsmen 
and Scotswomen recruited from Glasgow's two repertory theatres. 


Тһе underground mining scenes Were all remarkable studio recon- 


structions made with great economy and accuracy. The Brave 
Domt Cry is a finely acted and most moving film, spoken for the 
most part in a highly authentic Scottish accent. 

I will end this survey of British films with a mention of three 
productions which should be seen for their indigenous qualities. 
Genevieve, a film about the addicts of veteran cars, represents one 
of the best kinds of British screen comedies. Good comedy mostly 
requires а classic shape, à well-defined pattern. We have it in 
Genevieve. First, there are two well-contrasted couples, man and 
wife, man and girl-friend. Secondly, while the men are obsessed 
by their old cars, the women resent every minute of their exposure 
to the vagaries of wind, weather and continuous break-downs— 
so the old battle of the sexes starts up, and is beautifully resolved 
towards the end when the girls gradually turn into the champions 
of their men-folk in an all-out race to London to win a bet which 
neither side can afford to lose. Genevieve has bite in its dialogue 
and characterisation and a very nice observation of the human 
foibles of men and women when they get on each other's nerves! 
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The other two films are The Cruel Sea and Mandy. They "d. 
both productions of Ealing Studios, and the first is based on 


For as long as the cinema requires a large supply of 2 
literature (both past and contemporary) will continue to be 


Successful author’s income. There Seems every prospect of а 
better form of interchange in t 
film industry, 
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To understand the significance of this attempt to describe the 
structure of English sentences, it is helpful to go back half a century 
to the work of the Geneva school of linguistics. It was at the 
University of Geneva that Ferdinand de Saussure lectured оп 
linguistics, and it was there that his disciples, Charles Bally and 
Albert Sechehaye, carried on his work and prepared for publication 
his posthumous work Le Cours de Linguistique Générale.+ 

The teachings of de Saussure cannot be set forth simply in 
English. There аге no obvious terms for /a parole and la langue 
as these terms were used by the Geneva school. Speech is mis- 
leading for la parole, which is used for all acts and forms of com- 
munication, whether spoken, written, or printed. It is always 
something in which at least two individuals participate, the person 

) ates and the person(s) to whom something is 
communicated. Perhaps "language as a social activity' is as near as 
we can get to a satisfactory equivalent. 

The second term, /а langue, is used for the sum total of the con- 
ventions adopted by a society to assure that acts of communication 
are intelligible. La langue is the code of conventions observed by 
those who use a language. We can learn much about the code of 
a language from the dictionaries and grammar books of that 
language, from textbooks on its phonetics and intonation. But the 
really authoritative code is not to be found in books. La langue 
is the collective property of all those who speak.the language. It 
is not the property of the grammarians or specialists. We can best 
learn about it by observing the speech habits of those who use the 
language. " ] 

This is exactly what Professor Fries set out to do. He studied 
the sentence structures of a mass of material representing the 
natural spoken English of a university community in the North- 
Central part of the United States. It is, therefore, Standard 
English. And because the speakers were unaware that their tele- 
. phoned conversations were being recorded we can feel confident 
of its naturalness. (Conversations from modern plays and novels 
cannot give us this confidence; the authors wrote or typed them.) 
The conversations were recorded mechanically. They amounted to 
more than 250,000 running words, representing about fifty hours’ 
talking, the conversations ranging from five to thirty minutes in 
length. The recordings were transcribed and indexed. It was then 
possible to refer easily to the discs and hear, as often as desired, 
the actual spoken words. 

If we accept the equivalent ‘language as a social activity’ for 
la parole, a body of material obtained in the way described would 
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seem to offer an almost perfect opportunity for the kind of аша 
that Professor Fries sets out to make. It will include Elm и 
of synthetic English (sentences made to fit preconceiye i ei 
structure), no examples consciously influenced by what price. 
consider tc be rules of correct usage. It is genuine and na ker 
This body of material must provide answers to many ques v 
that students of English would like to have answered. uad 
has promised to deal with other questions in later works. ^ iem. 
be interesting to know, for example, how often, if at all, the of 
whom occurs in these conversations, the comparative frequency a 
that and which as the subject form of the relative pronouns ds 
team that came last week’ or ‘the team which came last = А 
and whether, in the Standard English of America, do уои have ae 
replaced have you got in all cases. (The story of the Englishwoma 
who answered an American woman’s inquiry, ‘Do you have ary 
children? by saying, “Оһ, опе every two or three years’, wa 
robably invented.) j 
ў If, E of English, the recorded conversations had been EC 
completely unknown language, the first step would have Pn = 
making of phonetic and tonetic transcriptions. This would * 3 
required scores, perhaps hundreds, of playings of each disc, рег зар 
the invention of new symbols for new sounds and unfamilar d 
The transcription for each Speech utterance would be what math 


ді 3 jon 
maticians call a continuum, a record of an unbroken successio 
ОҒ sound-waves, Division into т 
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unlimited patience. 

analysing a recorded 
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Second mwaz, The investigator. 
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spoken in a sermon on Sunday and the same words uttered at a 
parish tea party on Monday do not call for. the same response. 

. Professor Fries assumes that the morphemes have been identified 
and that their lexical values are known. Не is concerned with pattern 
and structure. He omits punctuation from his transcriptions, 
because he is to analyse his material for what he calls ‘signals of 
structural meaning’. Because the discs are available for as many 
hearings as may be needed, he is able to check stress and intonation. 
Parole, language as a social activity, embraces both the articulate 
variety we call speech, and writing as a secondary form of speech. 
Most grammarians, when engaged in sentence analysis, confine 
their work to what appears in print. In the written form gesture, 
stress and intonation disappear; punctuation and the use of italic 
type are poor substitutes. The phoneticians have devised systems 
for indicating stress and intonation. They still, however, put 
punctuation marks in their tonetic transcriptions. Is this merely 
the force of tradition or a confession that their tonetic indicators 
are not really adequate? Because the situation has, in many of 
these telephoned conversations, to be guessed at, Professor Fries 
must occasionally have been handicapped. Words are ambiguous; 
the listener’s alert intelligence has to co-operate if the thing-meant 
is to be discovered. "n; 

The older, traditional grammarians gave prescriptive rules of 
usage. Nesfield's books are still, in many parts of the world where 
English is studied as a foreign language, looked upon as gospel. 
Professor Fries, like most of the good modern grammarians, 15 
concerned with making known the facts about the actual language 
usage of various social classes. This is what he aimed at in his 
American English Grammar (1940). The emphasis was on social 
differences in usage. In his new book he is attempting something 
new. He avoids the technical terms of grammar. He challenges the 
use of ‘meaning’ as a basic tool of analysis in sentence structure. 
His assumption is ‘that all the signals of structure are formal 
matters that can be described in physical terms". — 

What is a sentence? Professor Fries was faced with more than 
two hundred definitions. He found that most of these approach 
the problem by way of the meaning or the thought content. And 
because he has challenged the use of ‘meaning’ as a basic tool of 
analysis he rejects the traditional definitions and takes as his 
starting-point a definition from Bloomfield: an independent 
linguisti¢ form, not included by virtue of any grammatical con- 
struction in any larger linguistic form’. To this he adds the require- 
ment that the form must be able to ‘stand alone as an independent 
utterance’. Professor Fries first divided his material into units 
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marked off by а change of speaker. Then, using other tests, he 
further divided it into what he calls (а) ‘minimum free utterances’, 
(5) ‘free utterances, expanded’, and (c) ‘sequences of two or more 
free utterances’. Types a and b are sentences. = 

Chapter ІП deals with kinds of sentences. Again Professor Fries 
rejects the traditional classifications (simple, compound, complex; 
declarative, interrogative, imperative, exclamatory). Не has 
analysed his material in terms of ‘stimulus’ and ‘response’. Utter- 
ances that begin conversations are called ‘situation utterance 
units’; those that follow the beginning of conversations are called 
‘response utterance units’. The former are then further classified 
according to the types of Tesponse they elicit, and we get, for his 
material, calls (1%), greetings (4%), requests or commands (7%); 
questions (28%), and statements (60%). 

In Chapter IV Professor Fries deals with ‘Sentence Analysis, 
Meaning or Form’, Traditionally one is expected to know the 
total meaning of an utterance before analysis is possible. But 
Professor Fries is concerned with form, not meaning, and declares 
that knowledge of lexical meaning is less important than ability to 
recognize and respond to the form-classes (or parts of speech) to 
which the words belong. He quotes the telegraphese ‘ship sails 
today’. We know the lexical meaning of each word but because 
We cannot be certain of the form-classes of ship and sails there is 


ambiguity. If we have ‘The ship sails today’ ‘Ship the sails 
today’, there is no ambi 2 m UE 


» and proceeding to find all words from his 
bstituted for various elements in the frame 
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‘The first benefit that may be. expected from a sound general 
linguistic theory, if attainable, is that it will teach us which of the 
old-accepted grammatical categories should be retained and which 
of them are in need of modification or rejection. On the whole, I 
believe it will be found that most of the traditional terms, though 
often badly named, correspond to real facts and distinctions in the 
linguistic material. It may reasonably be doubted whether a service- 
able grammar which dispenses entirely with such terms as noun or 
verb will ever be written. The second benefit which I anticipate is, 
however, that the current accounts given of such categories will be 
substantially changed; to my mind it is not so much the traditional 
terms that are unacceptable as the explanations of them which are 
normally given.’ This is a common-sense view. The traditional 
definitions are very often misleading. The word pressure is the name 
of an action or process, but pressure is a noun. Yet verb is usually 
defined as the indicator of an action or process. Those of us who 
give our time to the teaching of English as a foreign language do 
not waste much time defining nouns, verbs, and the rest of the parts 
of speech. The substitution table is a well-established, well-tested 
and long-used tool in our kit. If the need arises for our students 
to recognize verbs we tell them that a verb is the kind of word that 
appears in column 2 (or whatever it may be) of the Table. Our 
students, accustomed to the use of grammatical terms in their own 
languages, experience little difficulty. 

Chapter VI deals with ‘Function Words’. These are the words 
we are accustomed here to call structural words. Professor Fries 
finds these from his frames again. First there are the ‘determiners’, 
such words as the, a(n), every, each, all, many, much, the possessives 
and numerals. Next there are such words as may, might, can, 
could, must, got (as in ‘They got married’), Кері (as in “Не kept 
moving’). The next group covers those words that can occupy the 
same position as very in the sentence, ‘The concert was very good’. 
And so the classification proceeds, to bring in those words that in 
traditional terminology are called adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions. Preparatory (or non-local) there, as in "There's а 
man at the door’, is honoured by being placed in a group all by 
itself. 

The remaining chapters are equally stimulating and suggestive, 
though one is often tempted to declare that the traditional approach 
is equally capable of presenting the facts clearly. Thus, on pages 
226-7, in the chapter on ‘Modifiers’, we have an account of Class 1 
words (the traditional nouns) with a word-group that consists of 
an included sentence (the traditional relative clause). ‘The meaning 
of the modification structure is either "identification" or 
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“description”, depending upon the intonation pattern. bes 
examples given are: (for identification) "Those "three men w te 
always ~grumbling’ and (for description) Those "three “теп bs = 
who are always "grumbling.! Most traditional grammars dis F 
guish the two by the terms defining and non-defining res E. 
ood grammar would call attention to the differences in punctua 

nd intonation. 

: Professor Fries uses а new and challenging approach to Fi 
problems of structure and it is always good to see a problem un қ 
a new light. It will be interesting to see what practical emm 
of his work are possible. His book is addressed to the ess 
lay reader, not primarily to the Specialist in linguistic analy: ~ 
Some American writers use а style that is difficult, what we me 

call the ‘thesis for doctorate’ style. Professor Fries is obliged Y 
use technical terms that may be unfamiliar, but his style is os 

and he always makes his meaning clear. His work will certainly 
influence future serious work on the analysis of sentence structure. 


"The LP.A. tone indicators used here replace the system of marking and 
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It must not be thought that ‘expression’, as yet undefined, is 
something that can be tacked on to a piece of prose or a poem as 
an afterthought. We must not make the mistake of the small girl, 
who, presented for an elementary examination for the piano, turned 
happily to her examiner and asked, ‘Would you like me to play 
the piece with or without expression?’ The ‘expression’ of literature 
or music is inherent, integral and intrinsic, the teacher, as reader, 
must interpret to his class. 

The foreign teacher of literature must not despair or think that 
what follows is a counsel of perfection. The problem is one that 
confronts both the native and foreign teacher alike and the solution 
to it lies in the simple word ‘preparation’. Certainly the native 
teacher starts with a great advantage but the foreign teacher must 
accept the old belief that ‘practice makes perfect’. In the examples 
which follow the foreign teacher will notice many features which 
he can train himself to observe and put into use. They are features 
of ‘expression’ which are not necessarily ‘natural’ to a native 
teacher—he too must prepare them. 

By ‘expression’ is meant the ability, then, of the teacher to convey 
to his class, by an adequacy of speed, pitch of voice, relaxation or 
tension in utterance, the variety of mood and feeling and subtlety 
of meaning of the passage so that the class may be more sensitive 
to the words of the author. An extreme artifice which endeavoured 
to portray in sound the meaning of every word would be both 
ridiculous and senseless, though this would hardly be worse than 
the all too common intoning of paragraph after paragraph at the 
conclusion of which it would not be out of place for the class to 
insert a bored ‘Amen’. What is required is an alive, sensitive and 
stimulating reading which avoids artifice but in which the teacher’s 
own conviction and enthusiasm for the passage is transmitted to 
the class. 

In both ‘Literature’ and 
extracts, essays, articles or po 
lesson, it is a common practice 


‘Language’ lessons where fairly short 
ems are used to form the basis of the 
for the teacher, in the first instance, 
to read the material to the class. Let us not dispute this as a method 
but accept it as à fact, Now the reasons for such a reading may 
be many but are, 1 suppose, that the children hear the ‘best’ available 
performance of the piece, that the ‘prepared’ effort of the teacher 
Should convey more ‘meaning’ than the pupils’ halting and tentative 
Tendering and that the teacher, by virtue of his previous acquaint- 
anceship with the piece, may indicate the general character, temper 
and mood—important considerations in any general discussion that 
may follow. 


Preparation by the teacher, though, if all these factors are to be 
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embodied demands much more than a mastery of a ‘technique’ 
and a polishing up of the pronunciations of less familiar words 
through the agency of a dictionary. In the first place the teacher 
must read, read and read again until he is sure that he has captured 
the general spirit of the passage. For example the overall mood 
of the piece may be one of humour, excitement, anger, awe and 
mystery, solemnity, terror, anxiety, bitterness or any other human 
emotion. Then again the general manner may be narrative, con- 
versational, discursive, pompous, hesitant, dramatic, and so on. 
Quite clearly both manner and mood may vary throughout any 
given passage but before details of what might be called vocal 
interpretation are tackled, the general mood and manner must be 
mastered. Sometimes, however, the author provides clues to neta 
which make the particular preparation easier than the general. 


Consider for a moment the following passage from ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’: 


‘I couldn't afford to learn it,’ said the Mock Turtle with a sigh. ‘I only 
took the regular course.’ 
"What was that?’ inquired Alice. 275% lied 
‘Reeling and writhing, of course to begin with,” the Mock Turtle repli Е 
‘and then the different branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, 
Uglification and Derision.’ ; is it? 
‘I never heard of “Uglification”,’ Alice ventured to say. ‘What is 
The Gryphon lifted up both its paws in surprise. В 
Never cava of uglilying, it clima *You know what to beautify 
is, I suppose? E tier? 
*Yes,' said Alice doubtfully; ‘it mems io, make ан (ibe pri is 
‘Well then,’ the Gryphon went on, ‘if you don't know what to uglify is, 
you are a simpleton.’ " ice, in a hurry 
“Апа how many hours a day did you do lessons?’ said Alice, in a 
to change the subject. р ау) 
“Теп hours the first day,’ said the Mock Turtle; ‘nine the next, and so on. 
“What a curious plan,’ exclaimed Alice. 


‘That’s the reason they’re called lessons,’ the Gryphon remarked; 
“because they lessen from day to day." 


This was quite a new idea to Alice, so she thought it over for a little 


while before she made her next remark. ‘Then the eleventh day must have 
been a holiday?’ 


“ОҒ course it was, said the Mock Turtle. 

‘And how did you manage on the twelfth?” Alice went on eagerly: 
"That's enough about lessons,’ the Gryphon interrupted in a decided d 
Here is a mood of general humour made the more so by Alice $ 
concern and bewilderment. The manner is conversational, obviously» 
and whilst some differentiation in voice in impersonating the three 
characters might be helpful and amusing it is not by any means 
essential. Notice the help in reading the passage that is given bY 
the punctuation. АП too frequently these marks are ignored, an 
even though the author may insert dashes to indicate suspense 0 
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the emotions or of the train of thought the ill-prepared reader will 
pass them by with apparent unconcern. Then again the verb 
and/or its adverb frequently make clear the speed of utterance and 
even pitch of voice. Due notice having been taken of these and 
other indications, it is important to realise how much vocabulary 
is indirectly taught if the teacher’s reading is interpretative of the text. 
Let us look closely at the above passage. Note how the Mock 
Turtle’s mood, as well as an instruction on reading, is contained 
in the phrase ‘with a sigh’—(though there is need for restraint 
here!); the question mark and verb ‘inquired’ point the tune for 
Alice’s reply—the Mock Turtle continues in his same tone of 
despair and disillusionment—Alice’s doubts as to “‘uglification”’ are 
shown by the double inverted commas with the consequent ‘lifting’ 
or ‘suspending’ of the run of the sentence, and by the use of the 
verb ‘ventured’. The Gryphon exclaims in surprise and, unable to 
believe his ears, poses another question. Alice's hesitance is indicated | 
by the dashes in her reply and, after the Gryphon's aspersion on 
her intelligence, she is ‘in a hurry to change the subject. The 
Mock Turtle endeavours to explain the system to Alice and her 
exclamation is abruptly followed by the Gryphon, now more than 
ever convinced that she is a simpleton. In a tone of ‘plain narration’ | 
Alice ponders on the Gryphon’s latest utterance and suddenly 
volunteers the epoch-making observation ‘that the eleventh day 
must have been a holiday’. The Mock Turtle is still pained at her 
statement of the obvious; but Alice is not to be put off and thus 
has her eager question ‘interrupted’ by the Gryphon ‘in a decided 


tone’. | 
mmentary on the text but it begins 


The above is an inadequate со | 
to demonstrate how much is implicit or explicit in а given passage 
expressive’ reading. Nothing 


as an aid to intelligent, meaningful, ^ 
here requires the teacher to be endowed with exceptional powers 
‘as an actor’ nor to be trained as an ‘elocutionist’—in fact nothing 


might be worse! All that is required is that he be prepared to 
train himself to be susceptible, in the first place, to the author's 
general mood and intention at a given point and able, with the aid 
of ‘directions’ supplied by the author to ‘hear’ the piece at the time 
of preparation if, indeed, he does not do the sensible thing and 
rehearse the passage aloud as has been suggested above. 
Here is another extract: 
| I was fast asleep іп my hutch опе morning when my man Friday came 
Tunning in to me and calling aloud, ‘Master, master, they are come, they 
are come! 
I jumped up, 
my clothes on, through my little grove. 
my eyes to the sea, I presently saw a b 


and regardless of danger, I went out as soon as I could get 
But I was surprised when, turning 
oat at about a league and a half's 
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distance, standing in for shore with a shoulder-of-mutton sail, as they 
call it, and the wind blowing pretty fair to bring them in; also, I observed, 
presently that they did not come from that side which the shore lay on, 
but from the southernmost end of the island. Upon this I called Friday 
in and bade him lie close, for these were not the people we looked for, and 
we might not know yet whether they were friends or enemies. 

I climbed to the top of the hill to take my view the plainer without being 
discovered. I had scarce set my foot on the hill, when I plainly discovered 
a ship lying at anchor—an English ship. 

In contrast to the first passage which was, in its very form, 
conversational and full of indications for reading, this extract from 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ is much more in the nature of ‘plain narrative’. 
Yet the overall feeling of tension and excitement must be conveyed 
to the listener. Notice the way in which Defoe provides for this 
in his repetitions of ‘master’ and ‘they are come’. Likewise notice 
the feeling of anticipation and suspense gained by the interpolations 
in the middle paragraph between the main statements, ‘I jumped 
up’, ‘I went out’, ‘I was surprised’, ‘I observed’, interpolations 
which seem deliberately to stand in the way of the movement of 
the passage and by so doing increase the listener’s exasperation. 
Consider too the eloquence of the silence, indicated by the dash, 
while Crusoe’s pent-up feelings surge up and overflow in his, ‘an 
English ship’. In his reading of those words the teacher will reveal 
quite clearly Crusoe’s character, for the cry, undoubtedly of relief, 
can burst with noisy excitement or be an utterance barely audible. 


As a contrast, the following extract from ‘The Wind in the 
Willows’ is worth examination: 


‘This is the place of my song-dream, the place the music played to me,’ 
whispered the Rat, as if in a trance. ‘Here in this holy place, here if any- 


ly the Mole felt a great awe upon him, an awe that turned 
water, lowered his head, and rooted his feet to the ground. 
с terror—indeed, he felt wonderfully at peace and happy— 
awe that smote and held him and, without seeing, he knew 


Е urned t. i Н SU f 
stricken, and о look for his friend and saw him at his side, cowed, 


ОВИ] ЛЕ ч 
pen bird-haunted branches around them; and still the light grew 


and ‘peace’ all produce a leisurely 
Was utter silence in the populous 
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bird-haunted branches around them’—a leisure and dignity without 
pretence which is forced upon the reader by the nature of the vowels. 

At the other end of the scale is this extract from *Oliver Twist 
in which Dickens is describing the chase: Р 

‘Stop, thief! Stop, thief There is magic in the sound. The tradesman 
leaves his counter, and the carman his wagon; the butcher throws down his 
tray; the baker his basket; the milkman his pail; the errand boy his 
parcels; the school-boy his marbles. Away they run, pell-mell, helter- 
skelter, slap-dash: tearing, yelling, screaming, knocking down the passengers 
as they turn the corners, rousing up the dogs, and astonishing the fowls. 
Away they fly, splashing through the mud, and rattling along the pave- 
ments: up go the windows, out run the people, onward bear the mob, 
a whole audience desert Punch in the very thickest of the plot, and, joining 
the rushing throng, swell the shout and lend fresh vigour to the cry, ‘Stop, 
thief! Stop, thief!’ 

Though punctuated heavily the passage does not and must never, 
in reading, be allowed to hang fire. Indeed there must be a feeling 
of increasing bustle and excitement from the first ‘Stop, thief!’ 
until the last one at the end of the passage. Dickens has provided 
his reader with a breathing space at the full stops after ‘marbles’ 
and ‘fowls’, but even these are not pauses but ‘gulps’ of breath so 
that the chase is effectively gathered up in the very nature and 
sound of the ‘aways’ which open the following sentences. Contrast 
too the subtle change of rhythm in the chase between ‘splashing 
through the mud, and rattling along the pavements’, which demands 
nimble tongue and agile jaws and the increasing sense of pace and 
urgency produced by the stress falling heavily and in contrast on 
the ‘up’, ‘out’, and ‘onward’ of the next part. Observe the uselessness 
of asking a class the ‘meaning’ of ‘pell-mell’, ‘helter-skelter’ and 
‘slap-dash’. If the reading has been of but a minimum adequacy 
and is merely representative of the overall spirit of confusion, 
consternation and turmoil then the ‘meaning’ of the words will be 
sufficiently apparent. 

If we, as teachers, are going to read aloud to our class at all 
then we owe it to our pupils and to the Literature we use to give 
of the best. The important thing to remember about all this is 
that the teacher has it in his power to do this for himself. There is 
no question of ' tricks of the trade’. The answer is preparation at 
home or in the teachers’ room. Few people, if any, can read 
adequately ‘at sight’. Apart from the repeated advice of reading 
aloud to oneself a useful and salutary exercise is to read to a long- 
suffering friend or colleague who has not the text at hand. This 
quickly reveals lack of audibility and lack of clarity in diction. If 
the luxury of a recording instrument is available then a little time in 
its company will quickly prove how frequently dull, flat and 
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monotonous are those voices which we had, in the past, supposed 
to be outstanding for variety and brilliance. There is no easy path 
to success but the hard way of continuous and intensive practice; 
there is no short cut to replace the most careful and thorough 
preparation. But the reward will be found in the quickened response 
of the class, be they children or adults. 


The Question Box 


‘Conducted by А. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr. A. S. Hornby, с/о English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
QUESTION.—Reading Somerset Maugham recently I came across 
three examples of the superlative degree where the comparative 
degree seems to be required: ‘whichever you think best’ (only 
two alternatives are given); ‘who can eat most’ (only two persons); 
and ‘who can get the most into it (again only two persons). 
Maugham is considered to be a great writer. What is the explana- 
tion of these errors, if they are errors? f 

ANSWER.—You must not blame an author for ‘errors’ made by 
characters in his novels, stories or plays! An author tries to make 
his characters speak in the way that people of their education and 
social class would naturally speak. It is quite usual for many 
English people of all social classes to use the superlative where 
the comparative is strictly required. This is very careless of them, 
of course, but it is not serious and there is nothing we can do 
about it! The meaning is clear enough. It is like the use of ‘It’s 
me’ for ‘It is I You, as a foreign learner of English, have the 
difficult task of distinguishing between ‘foreigners’ mistakes’, which 
you must avoid, and the ‘mistakes’ made by educated English 
people, which you need not avoid, except, of course, when you 
are speaking or writing in formal style. 


QUESTION.—What di 


fference is there between the words holiday 
and vacation? к 
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Lawyers speak of 'the long (or summer) vacation', the months 
when the law-courts are closed. University teachers and students 
might also speak of the vacations, but holiday would be equally 
suitable. The use of vacation for holiday when the reference is to a 
school is rather pompous. (In America vacation is used much more 
than in England.) 


QUESTION.— What difference is there between ‘Did you hear the 
bell? and ‘Have you heard the bell? (The bell here is the bell 
that rings to announce the beginning of a school lesson.) 

ANSWER.— The first question, Past Tense, suggests that the speaker 
knows that the time for the ringing of the bell is already past. 
He perhaps wonders whether he failed to hear it, or whether the 
responsible person forgot to ring it. Or it might be rhetorical. 
It might be asked ironically by a teacher who finds a group of boys 
still at play after the bell has rung. The second question suggests 
that the speaker does not know, and wants to know, whether or 
not the bell has been rung. Perhaps he has no watch and is uncertain 
of the time. When there are no adverbials of time, tense usage 


depends upon context. ; 


QUESTION.—I recently read the sentence, ‘I hope you have as good 
a time in London as I did? Would ‘as I had’ be correct? 

ANSWER.— Yes, quite correct; no one would question the use of 
had instead of did in this sentence. Did is, however, equally correct 
here. Do, does and did are regularly used to avoid repetition. 
Substitute enjoy yourself for have a good time and the sentence 
becomes, ‘I hope you enjoy yourself in London as much as 
I did’, that is, ‘as much as I enjoyed myself? Have, in your 
sentence, means experience and forms its negative and interrogative 
with do. (‘Did you һауе a good time?) So the use of did in ‘as I did” 


is correct. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between burn up and burn down? 
ANSWER.—(1) Intransitive uses. А fire is said to burn up when it 
burns more vigorously, when it bursts into flames. It is said to 
burn down when it burns less vigorously, because the fuel is 
‘exhausted. (2) Transitive uses. We use up when the material that 
is burnt leaves a comparatively small quantity of ash and other 
residue. Thus we bur up old papers, or dead leaves in the garden. 
We think of the material as going up in smoke, perhaps. We use 
down when there is a large quantity of solid residue. ‘Five houses 
were burnt down.’ Down here suggests the collapse of the walls 


and roof, the brickwork that falls to the ground. 
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QUESTION.—What is the function of there іп а passive construction? 
Can there be omitted from such sentences? 

ANSWER.—The word here in question is what Jespersen calls 
‘non-local there’ in which the vowel is weakened from ea to a. It 
has also been called ‘preparatory there’, ‘introductory there’, and 
‘anticipatory there’. The Oxford English Dictionary (under there, 4) 
describes it as ‘reduced to a mere anticipative element occupying 
the place of the subject which comes later’. Both the local there 
and the non-local there occur in the sentence: 

There's nobody there daz 'noubedi ‘dea 

There occurs chiefly with the verb be, and occasionally with other 
intransitive verbs. | 

There entered a strange little man. 

. There comes a time when... 

Our correspondent does not give examples of there in passive 

constructions, but he perhaps has in mind such sentences as these: 

There were seventy-nine people killed or injured on the roads 
during August. 

Later there were brought into the Court three men accused 

of driving away a post-office van and rifling the mailbags. 

These sentences would be equally clear without there. 

Seventy-nine people were killed or injured on the roads during 
August. 

Later three men accused of driving away a post-office van and 
rifling the mailbags were brought into the Court. 

Тһе second sentence, however, shows clearly why a writer will 
often prefer a construction with there. The subject is long— 
fourteen words. The predicate is short—only five words. It is, 
here, a question of balance. By using the construction with there 
the writer is enabled to avoid the awkwardness that results when 
a long subject precedes a.short predicate. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference in emotional value between 
slim and slender, especially with reference to a girl's figure? 
ANSWER.— No, there is no difference. Both adjectives, when used 
with reference to the figure, imply gracefulness. Possibly slender 
is the adjective one would choose to go with frail (‘Her slender 
and frail figure’). Slim is less likely to be used with Jrail or other 
words that might imply weakness or illness. 


QUESTION.—What is the colloquial word for a bicycle with an 
auxiliary engine? 
ANSWER.—The official name is * 


c motor-assisted pedal bicycle’, 
There are Proprietary names for th i n 


he engines, such as Mini-niotor. 
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у . So far as I am aware, no colloquial word has yet established itself. 
Many owners probably refer to their machines by using an abbrevia- 
tion of the proprietary name, for example by saying: ‘Mini’s running 
well this morning.’ I know one owner of such a bicycle who always 
calls it his ‘Flying Flea’; others call their machines ‘pop-alongs’ 
and there are probably other such names. 


Book Reviews 


OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR ADULT LEARNERS. 
Book I and Teacher’s Handbook. A. S. Hornby. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. (Book 1). 3s. 6d. (Teacher's Handbook.) 


A textbook for adults from the pen of an acknowledged expert on 
English structure and sentence-patterns is necessarily of interest. 

This book (the first of a set of three) is of special interest because 
it aims considerably higher than most. It aims at laying a thorough 
and complete foundation for a study of the language which will, 
if pursued to the end, result in something approaching real mastery. 
Thus the author is not content with phonetic notation of the sounds; 
he introduces intonation from the start. He is not content with 
correct meaning and correct use of a word; he emphasizes (page 11 
of the Handbook) the importance of correct pattern and order. 
(It is very easy for the foreigner to make such errors as ‘Explain 
me the meaning’ and ‘Tell the news to her’, and many less meticulous 
courses do not safeguard him.) : 

Mr Hornby emphatically disapproves of any attempt at economy 
in the high frequency structural words and collocations. It is 
indeed possible to replace uses of May by Perhaps and to dispense 
(as is the tendency) with Shall, but mere intelligibility is not his aim. 

The special merit of this book is that, based as it is on a deep 
knowledge of English structure as well as on experience of teaching 
adults, it teaches first things first. and postpones (but does not 
exclude) avoidable stumbling-blocks. The author postpones the 
simple present and past tenses until about half-way through the 
book, thereby holding over the complexity of the Anomalous 
Finites. When he introduces them he does so in systematic contrast 

with ‘Going to’ and the Present Perfect. He defers the literary use 
of Whom and the non-defining relative. On the other hand he 
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uses the contracted forms (What’s, They’re, Haven’t) from the 
first, and promotes to an unusually early position such items as 
‘I hope so’, and the very necessary though troublesome uses of It 
(e.g. ‘Do you find it difficult to—?’). 

The Plan of the book is as follows: After ten purely oral lessons 
(detailed in the Teacher’s Handbook) the plan of the work is: 
(1) Oral Lesson (as in the Handbook); (2) Reading Text (summariz- 
ing the items of the oral lesson and introducing a few others); 
(3) ‘For Study’ (word-studies and substitution forms), (4) Exercises 
(for written work, answers to which are supplied in the Handbook 
for the convenience of the teacher). , 

The main difficulty in textbooks of this character (which use a 
largely oral method, relying on the exchange of questions and 
answers between teacher and pupil) lies in the Teacher's Handbook. 
In the junior classes of a school we may perhaps assume a teacher 
who knows class-management, but needs guidance as to method— 
and perhaps in respect of the language itself. But who is the teacher 
of this adult class at the high level of correctness? Is he a native 
English teacher or, if a foreigner, one who knows English extremely 
well? Is he a young graduate in the British Council who has never 
taught before?—or is he an experienced schoolmaster giving evening 
classes to adults? On page 16 the writer notes: ‘Put the question 
first, then name the person who is to give the answer’ and ‘Do not 
overcrowd the blackboard’; but on page 60 we have the instructions 
for a lesson given in the form of a verbatim report of a highly 
skilled lesson which introduces new items and at the same time 
reviews older ones: 'Look, I have a piece of chalk in my hand. 
What can I do? I can write on the blackboard. X, have you any 
chalk? No, you haven't. You can't write on the blackboard without 
chalk. Come here. Can you write on the blackboard now? Yes, 
you can . . .' and so on for 40 lines (about 500 words). 

As a novice I would rather have something more mechanical 
which I could carry in my hand or even in my head: 

Teacher: What can you do with a (1)? 
Pupil: Ican [2] with a (1) 
Why can't you [2]? 
I can't [2] because I have no (1) 
Now you have a (1). So you can [2] 
, . Yes, now I can [2] because I have a (1). 
(1) (piece of chalk, pen, pencil, brush) ` 
[2] [write on the board, write on paper, draw, paint 
And if I am not a novice, that is 


[ really all I need: I am compet 
to put in the variations and th ie PUN 


e review myself. 
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Herein we are not criticizing Mr Hornby’s book in particular, 
but rather the whole unsolved problem of the Teacher's Handbook. 
How best can one give the help needed by the less expert without 
insulting the intelligence of the more proficient or more experienced ? 
How can one be brief and simple without being mechanical?—or 
lively and varied without being excessively detailed and protracted? 
Perhaps the problem is insoluble. 


LIVING ENGLISH SPEECH. W. Stannard Allen. 196 pages. 
Index. Longmans Green. 5s. 6d. 


е 
There are several good textbooks оп English pronunciation, stress, 
rhythm and intonation suitable for the teacher and the advanced 
student, but few that can confidently be put into the hands of the 
student who has not reached an advanced level. Most modern 
textbooks for the foreign learner pay some attention to stress and 
pronunciation, and give phonetic transcriptions of the vocabulary 
items, but few of them deal adequately with rhythm and intonation. 
Mr Allen’s new book, therefore, will be welcomed by all teachers 
who realize the great importance of helping the learner to acquire 
good speech habits from the start. It is as important for the learner 
to speak with a natural rhythm and with good intonation as it is 
for him to use the right sounds in the right order. As Mr Allen 
says in his Introductory Notes, ‘By spending too much time on 
the sounds of English in the early stages of learning the language 
a student will fail to see the wood for the trees; for the key to 
intelligibility lies more in knowing how to move the voice according 
to accepted patterns of stress and melody than in making or 
recognizing correctly the component sounds." 

Living English Speech does not deal with the individual sounds 
of English. Except in a few cases, where a shift of stress results 
in a change of vowel sound (as in democrat, democratic, democracy), 
no use is made of phonetic transcription. The book is concerned 
chiefly with rhythm and intonation. 

]t is not a textbook on the theory of these subjects, though 
there are adequate notes on theory for the.use of the teacher. It 
is a book of graded exercises for classroom use, admirably designed 
to supplement the kind of textbook normally used for teaching 
structure and vocabulary. 

One of the difficulties in making a textbook on rhythm and 
intonation is the provision of an easily understood and easily 
(but not too expensively!) printed system of conventions. The 
graphic system of dots, dashes and curves between parallel lines, 
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as used by some writers, occupies excessive space and is costly. 
Palmer’s system of tone symbols can be printed within the normal 
height of the line and is, therefore, economical of space; it enables 
intonation to be indicated broadly, but does not fully indicate 
stress and rhythm. Kingdon’s system, as used in his Teaching of 
Intonation, is admirable for advanced work, but would probably 
be unsuitable for beginners. They might get confused by the 
varied positions used for a large number of not sufficiently differen- 
tiated symbols. Mr Allen has devised a system that combines the 
use of the simpler tone indicators approved by the International 
Phonetic Association with a clever use of common type (italic, 
roman, bold and CAPITALS). Although this results in a not very 
attractive printed page (and was probably a compositor’s and 
proof-reader’s nightmare!), it is one with which the learner should 
quickly become familiar. And each exercise is provided with a 
model sentence graphically illustrated by means of the dot and 
dash system between parallel lines. For the exercises on stress 
patterns there is pictorial representation by means of large and 
small squares, for stressed and unstressed syllables, with music 
notation in addition where this is helpful. 2 

An example will make the system clear. Here is the pattern 
sentence for one of the exercises on question tags: 

You "DIDn't come in the morning, did you? 

The italic type used for you indicates an introductory unstressed 
word (low level tone). The capitals for DID indicate that this 
word has particular prominence in the speaker’s thoughts. The 
bold type used for the syllable morn- and for did in the tag indicates 
a change in the direction of the voice. Changes in voice direction 
are shown by the symbols ^ and _. 

The 153 exercises cover every type of tone pattern likely to be 
needed by the learner. Indeed some of them are patterns that 
occur only in very lively conversation and are, therefore, not 
really necessary except to the student who aims at a really fluent 
command of the spoken language for social occasions of every 
Sort. Most learners nowadays are likely to hear this lively type of 
intonation in broadcasts and at the cinema, so the ability to 
Tecognize all its implications is valuable even to those who are 
unlikely to need to produce it themselves. 

Mr Allen’s book should be examined by all teachers of English 
abroad. They will quickly see its value. They will note that the 
grading of the exercises extends to the vocabulary, so that even 
for the second year there are some exercises that can be used. 
Teachers will find the book as useful as they have already found the 
author’s widely used Living English Structure. 
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SPEECH. David Shillan. 95 pages. Longmans Green. 3s. 9d. 


This consists of an introduction and some forty drills, each largely 
concerned with a particular type of vowel or consonant. The sen- 
tences in the drills are given in ordinary spelling, with phrase- 
marks, and the accompanying commentaries use phonetic script, 
unfortunately with numerous misprints, for particular points. 
The heavy type in the drill-sentences is not explained. It is used for 
only some of the syllables that would usually be stressed, and, 
like the phrase-marking, would give very imperfect guidance to an 
unaided foreign student. Both appear to be based on a notion of 
‘the sense’ rather than on normal practice in the spoken language. 

The explanations are frequently so simplified as to be misleading. 
It is not sound practice to mark the first / in ‘full-length’ as dark 
in order to avoid showing an exception to the simple rule, and 
there can be no justification at all for saying that ‘ice-cream’ sounds 
the same as ‘I scream’. The book is of the kind that may be useful 
in the author’s hands but cannot be recommended to anyone else. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH COURSE. S. H. Burton. 
238 pages. Longmans Green. 55. 9d. 
A book for English pupils aged 15 to 16. 


THINKING AND WRITING. A. R. Robertson. Book I. 112 


pages. Longmans Green. 3s. 6а. 
The first book in а series on English Comprehension, Grammar and Com- 


position for British pupils. 


SEA TREASURE. R. Forbes-Watson. 84 pages. Oxford University 


Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1s. 6d. 
An addition to the Oxford Story Readers for Africa, Grade IV. 


| SPOKEN ENGLISH. Ап Intermediate Grammar for Foreign 


қ Students. 329 pages. Oliver and Boyd. 15s. 
This is the third edition of this grammar. The first edition, published in 1946, 
. was reviewed in English Language Teaching, Vol. 1, pp. 25-6. 
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ENGLISH BY RADIO 
ж 


With the beginning of another academic year we should like 
to remind teachers of the help their pupils may derive from 
the BBC’s courses of English by Radio. 


Broadcast courses for learners at all levels, beginners, 
intermediate and advanced, are starting again from London 
this autumn. They can provide an excellent training in under- 
standing the spoken language and a stimulating supplement 
to the teacher’s own work. Where class-listening is impractic- 
able pupils can be encouraged to follow the broadcasts out 
of school-hours, and especially good results may be obtained 
through the formation of voluntary listening-groups which 
meet once or twice a week to hear and discuss the lessons. 
Texts and other special facilities are available for ‘registered 
groups’ which will undertake to send the BBC regular reports 
of their progress. 


Besides the lessons broadcast direct from London there 
are many courses being given from other radio stations in 
various parts of the world with the help of BBC recordings. 
Any teacher who is invited by his local station to give a 
broadcast course should know that the BBC can supply the 
station with material for this purpose, 


Finally, for those who, for one reason ог another, are 
unable to make direct use of these radio courses in ‘their 
teaching, there is the possibility of buying them in gramophone 
record form. Recordings of the principal courses are i. on 


sale at cost price to schools and recogni 
s ( gnized teachers, Т 
is also an appropriate Tange of textbooks, = 


English by Radio 
BBC 
London 


Тһе New Stratford 
Shakespeare 


Edited with Introduction and Commentaries by 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 
and Texts based on an Edition by 
G. B. HARRISON 
This edition stresses the dramatic, rather than the literary 
qualities of Shakespeare’s plays. “Тһе first titles in this 
series, excellently presented for educational purposes. 
Use is made of Professor С. В. Harrison's full stage 
directions and Tyrone Guthrie’s masterly introduction and 
“commentaries must prove of immense help to students 
reading and acting the plays."— Teatre World (London). 
First titles : 3s. 6d. each 
MACBETH JULIUS CÆSAR THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
TWELFTH NIGHT A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


George С. Harrap « Co. Ltd 


182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By L. Oliphant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.) 


A sound course in English Composition, with graduated 
exercises, for pupils of the fourth and fifth forms in 


Grammar Schools. Price 6s. Od. 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH COURSE 
By L. Oliphant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.) 
Suitable for Continuation Classes. The Course contains 
thirty lessons, each one comprising a short Reading 
Exercise, exercises in Spoken and in Written English, 


and Speech Drill and Spelling Test. Price 2s. 6d. 


A GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH COURSE 
By L. Oliphant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.) 
Price 9s. Od. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY LIMITED 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4 


General Service English 
Wall Pictures 


and Teachers’ Handbook with Exercises 


Е. V. GATENBY, о.в.Е., M.A. and 
С. Е. ECKERSLEY, МА. 


This series, which comprises eight Wall Pictures 
(each 30 in. x 40 in.) and a Teachers’ Handbook, 
is not tied to a particular textbook for teaching 
English but is based on the 2,000 words and 
common structures of A General Service List of 
English Words. 

The pictures are printed in full colour on a 
linen-backed paper and are supplied as a set in 
a stout cardboard carton. Their subjects are : 


THE SEASIDE STREET SCENE 

THE FARMYARD AN INDUSTRIAL SCENE 
THE VILLAGE AN OFFICE 

A HOME A RAILWAY STATION 


The Teachers’ Handbook discusses the purpose 
and uses of Wall Pictures and after dealing 
with what сап Бе taught from the class-room 
environment goes on to provide detailed notes 
on the Pictures themselves, giving the vocabulary 
and structures illustrated or inherent in each 
Picture. It also provides material for oral and 
written class-work, and it is completed by two 
indexes—of the main grammatical constructions 
and of the vocabulary. 


Ready Autumn 1954 


Set of 8 Pictures : Teachers’ Handbook : 
655. Probably 7s. 
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What zo Look for in а Method: 
(III) Presentation 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


ALL LANGUAGE teaching methods are made by selecting the language 
to be taught, grading it, and presenting it to the learner. We have 
already seen how the selection? and the grading? of a method may 
be examined; we now turn to its presentation. 

Presentation means communicating something to somebody. 
It is an essential part of a method; the most carefully graded selection 
of a language is useless unless it gets into the minds of the learners. 
Getting the language into the minds of the learners depends on the 
technique of presentation peculiar to the method; it also depends 
upon the teaching technique of the individual teacher. We shall here 
study the technique of presentation which can be examined in a 
particular method. 

Some methods do all the presentation; others do none at all. 
Some present the meaning of the language; others present only its 
form. I have before me, for example, two beginners’ textbooks. 
One is made up exclusively of pictures; the other is made up exclu- 
sively of words. The picture book gives the meaning of the words 
spoken by the teacher; the other book gives only the written forms, 
leaving the teacher to supply the meanings. Teaching a language 
involves the presentation of both meaning and form and their fusion 
into language habits. Let us first examine the presentation of 


meaning. 


I.—MEANING 
The main question here is this: How does the method get the 
meaning across? There are several types of meaning and several 
ways of conveying each type. There are lexical meanings, which 
include the meanings of concrete words (apple, sugar), of various 
types of abstract words (fruit, food, substance, space, time, truth), of 
quality words (/arge, quick, good), and of verbs (give, make, see); 
and there are structural meanings, conveyed by the structural words, 
by the various types of word-order, and by the grammatical cate- 
gories. To get these different types of meaning across to the learner 
there are the following means at the disposal of the method: 1. The 
learners mother tongue. 2. Objects, actions and situations. 


3. Pictures. 4. Words in context. 


English Language Teaching, Vol. VII, p. 77. 
* English Language Teaching, Vol. VIII, p. 45. 
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(1), Meaning through the Mother Tongue 


Some methods teach all meaning through the mother tongue; 
others make no use of it whatsoever. Between these two extremes 
there are methods which use the mother tongue to a greater or 
less extent. 

The mother tongue may be used for translation or for explanation. 
Most methods which make use of translation assume that the learner 
will translate anyway in his mind, and that it is useless to try to 
prevent him from doing so. Other methods, while avoiding trans- 
lation as much as possible are forced to use it for certain words and 
structures which they would be unable to teach by any other means, 
or without a great waste of time. Some of these methods may add 
this caution: If translation leads to mistakes avoid it; if it helps 
avoid mistakes, use it. The mother tongue may also be used to 
explain such things as grammar rules, the production of sounds, 
differences in pronunciation, and even the meanings of words and 
their usage. 

Methods which make no use of the mother tongue may give 
strong arguments for avoiding it, such as the fact that many English 
words have no exact equivalent in the learner’s own language, and 
vice versa; this is especially true for structural words like the, still, 
and quite. It is also true for structures most of which do not have 
the same functions as their vernacular counterparts; the same 
situation may call for one structure in the mother tongue and for an 
entirely different structure in English. Translation is therefore a 
complex process, and its complexities often result in mental con- 
fusion. Explanations in the learner’s own language on points of 
English vocabulary and structure may be equally confusing; such 
explanations have usually more to do with learning about the 
language than with actually learning it. Moreover, any use of the 
mother tongue encourages the learner to think in it. The more he 
does this, the less he will think in English, and the more likely will 
he be to fuse the structural habits of his own language with the 
English structures he is trying to control; and the result will generally 
be Broken English. To prevent this, however, the elimination of the 
mother tongue is not enough. Since the learner tends to make mental 
make-shift equivalents in his own language, the meaning of what is 
taught must be so clear and simple, and the rhythm of presentation 
such that there is no need, no time and no desire for mental trans- 
lation. This is sometimes achieved through the skilful use of 
Objects, actions and situations. А ь 


(2) Objects, Actions and Situations 
Here the first thing is to make clear which words refer to which 


Баљу 
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objects and actions. Methods which fail to make this clear also fail 
to make clear the meaning of what they are teaching. Some proceed 
with plenty of activity and plenty of language, dispensed by a sort 
of hit-or-miss or hosepipe technique; the teacher does a great deal 
of talking and gesticulating in the hope that some link will be formed 
in the learner’s mind between what is said and what is done. In this 
way some methods do succeed in teaching the meaning of a number 
of concrete nouns; but they often fail to teach the meaning of all 
the rest of the language—abstract words, verbs, structural words, 
forms, and structures. It has been the ignoring of the nature of 
meaning which has caused the failure of many attempts to teach a 
foreign language without the use of the mother tongue. 

(a) Objects:—Objects or models of them may be used to teach 
not only vocabulary but structure as well. Some methods use objects 
to teach concrete words only; others use them to teach the meaning of 
abstract words, quality words, and structural words. The easier the 
objects can be seen and felt, the easier it is to get the meaning across. 

(i) Names of things like pencils, pens, tables and books may be 
taught by a pointing-and-naming technique, the success of which 
lies in making clear what is being pointed at. 

(ii) Certain abstract words like metal, plant, and substance may 
be taught by grouping together a number of objects, models or 
samples of material belonging to the same class. For example, bits 
of tin, lead and iron may be used to teach metal. 

(iii) Quality words have meanings which may be effectively 

resented in contrast with their opposites by means of objects which 
best bring out their opposing qualities. For example, long is clearer 
when contrasted with short and taught by means of contrasting pairs 
such as long and short lines, pencils, and sticks. 

(iv) Structural words which indicate relationship in space—words 
like on, in and under—may first be presented through objects which 
illustrate their particular type of relationship. The clarity of the first 
meaning of such words depends on the type of object used. A hat 
on the table, a bottle ona shelf, or a book on the floor might be a 
clearer introduction to the meaning of on than would be, for example, 
а towh on the map. For position in time, objects like calendars and 
clocks may be used. to teach such structural meanings as on Friday 
and at noon, now and then, and the present, past and future tenses. 

(b) Actions:—Objects alone are not sufficient to teach meaning. 
Much has to be taught through gestures like pointing and touching, 
and actions like giving and taking. These may be used alone or with 
objects to convey the meaning of such words as demonstratives 
(this, that), directional prepositions (fo, from), verbs of action (go, 


come), and nouns of action (a fall, a smile). 
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The connection between the actions and the meaning may be 
quite haphazard in some methods; in others it may be quite 
systematic. The type of gesture may be left up to the teacher or it 
may be rigidly defined by the method. The teacher’s handbook may 
give a long description of which gesture is to be used in each case 
and how it is to be timed with the words. For example, for the 
sentence structure Z am giving my pencil to Тот, one method instructs 
the teacher to make the structure of the action parallel to the 
structure of the sentence by timing his gestures thus: J (teacher 
points to himself); am giving (slow overhand motion with pencil); 
my pencil (points to himself and to pencil); to (points to Tom while 
extending pencil toward him); Tom (puts pencil іп Torys hand, 
making end of action coincide with end of sentence). If the sentence 
finishes before the end of the action, it means not present time but 
future time; if it finishes after the end of the action, it means past 
time. To teach structural meaning through actions this method 
insists on the following: (i) That the action be completely isolated 
from other actions—significant or non-significant. (ii) That the 
timing of the action reflect the tense of the verb. (iii) That the gestures 
be clear and conventional. 

When examining the gestures which the method recommends we 
should find out whether each gesture can mean only one thing to 
the learner. I have here two different methods which start the first 
lesson of their beginner’s course with the same gesture: the teacher 
is supposed to face the class and point to himself. In one method it 
means one thing; in the other it means something else. In the first 
case the gesture goes with the words ‘I am standing up’; in the 
second case it goes with ‘This is I’. In both methods the next gesture 
is pointing. In the first method it is supposed to mean ‘Stand up’; 
in the second it means ‘That is you’. But the effectiveness of gesture 
is more easily examined in the teaching technique of the individual 
teacher than in the pages of a teacher’s handbook. 

(c) Situations:—Situations may or may not include actions. 
They may be examined from the points of view of variation and 
interest. 

(i) Variation: 

Some methods teach structural meaning by varying the situation 
together with the sentence. Keeping the above example, (i) the 
teacher first does what he says: ‘I am giving my pencil to Tom’. 
(ii) He then points to a learner to do the same action and say what 
he is doing. Learner (giving pencil to his neighbour): ‘I am giving 
my pencil to Магу”. (iii) The teacher repeats his first action with 
other objects while the learner says what the teacher is doing: 
You are giving your book to Tom’. (iv) The teacher says what the 
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other learners are doing: "Tom is getting my book from me. John 
is giving his pencil to Mary. Mary is getting his pencil from him’. 
(v) The learners say what the other learners are doing: ‘Tom is 
getting your book from you. John is giving his pencil to Mary’. 
Апа so on, varying each element of the situation with the corres- 
ponding element of the sentence. 

Other methods use no such systematic variation. Their teaching 
of structure through situations consists in the formation of con- 
ditioned reflexes through stereotyped responses. These may go 
something like this: Teacher: ‘I am giving my pencil to Tom, am 
I not? Class: "Yes, you are. ог, ‘No, you aren't. Teacher: ‘He is 
giving his pencil to John, is he not?” Class: “No, he is not giving his 
pencil to John. He is giving his pencil to Mary.” 

(ii) Interest: 

To arouse and maintain interest a situation may be dramatized 
or presented in the form of a game. 

Situations may be dramatized quite early in the course. One 
method dramatizes material from its first lesson by having the 
learners introduce one another with the simple form, ‘Tom, this is 
Bob Smith. Bob, this is Tom Brown’. Later, as structure and 
vocabulary permit, the course dramatizes more complex daily 
activities like shopping and posting a letter. 

The course may also use various sorts of games. For example, 
in order to drill the question pattern ‘What is in (on, etc.) . - a? 
one course uses such simple guessing games as the following: 
Learner: "What's in the box (or bag, or my hand, etc.)? Other 
learners: ‘Is it a pin (pencil, ball, еќс.)? Learner: ‘No, it isn’t,’ or 
‘Yes, itis) Similar games are used to drill question patterns with 
who, where and which. Some games, however, while maintaining 
the learner's interest may fail to teach him anything. We should 
make sure that the games are used to teach the points of the lesson, 
and not merely to amuse the learners. 

Although some methods instruct the teacher to present meaning 
through situations and actions, this is often impossible because of 
the arrangement or grading of the material. The eventual question 
is: How ‘presentable’ is the method? Is it possible to get the meaning 
across by the means which the method intends? If the method is 
graded along the lines of teachability and demonstrability, and one 
step leads to the next, then the meaning of every sentence may be 
made clear to the learner through the use of objects, actions and 
situations. Well graded methods which succeed in making clear all 
of the language do so through a technique which leaves nothing to 
chance, one which isolates one situation at a time, timing actions 
with words and words with actions so that each part of the sentence 
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stands out. It is a technique in which clarity of meaning depends 
upon the timing and clarity of gestures. 

But presenting meaning in a limited vocabulary through con- 
trolled gestures consumes a great amount of time, and limits the 
Situations to what can be Produced in the classroom. These 
limitations may be Overcome by the right use of pictures. 


(3) Meaning through Pictures 


Much of what has been said about objects, actions and situations 
applies to the pictures of them. The main difference is that the 
pictures are fixed. The advantage of this is that the meaning can be 
pictured at its clearest point. The disadvantage is that a picture has 
little possibility of variation; for each variation a new picture is 
needed. Fortunately, pictures and classroom situations may be used 
together, pictured situations being reproduced in class by the teacher, 


A method may use pictures in the textbook, in the classroom, in 
film strips and slides, and in films and film loops. 


Pictures in the text may be functional or illustrative. If the 
pictures are functional—if they are the means of teaching meaning— 
we may examine them for the amount of meaning they teach and 
their efficiency in teaching it. Some methods teach all meaning 
through pictures. Some use pictures to teach content words only; 
others teach all structural meaning through pictures. One method 
uses a number of pictures to teach the meaning of a single word—in 
the very first lesson of its beginners’ text it has ten different pictures 
of heads of persons and animals in order to teach the word head. 
Another method has a picture for almost every sentence, and makes 
the structure of the picture parallel to the structure of the sentence, 

Where a picture is used for the teaching of Meaning it is important 
to make sure that the picture is not ambiguous. For purposes of 
clarity, a drawing is often better than a photograph; a simple 
drawing better than a complex one. To be clear the picture should 
contain only what the words mean; there should be nothing in the 
picture that is not contained in the sentence, For example, one 
picture in a beginner’s text has a man pointing to a hat hanging ona 
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it. If pictures are simply illustrative we may analyse them for their 
appropriateness, atmosphere, liveliness, technical perfection, and 
their appeal to the type of learner we have in mind. 

(b) Pictures in the Classroom 

Pictures large enough for the entire class to see may be used in 
place of objects which are impossible to bring into the classroom— 
things such as clouds, mountains, the sun, the sea, and the sky. 
Some methods supply their own classroom pictures. One method 
includes a large classroom picture for every concrete noun in its 
vocabulary, including pictures of objects obtainable in the classroom. 
Other methods supply a series of conventional wall pictures—often 
crowdedscenes, too confused to teach meaning, but good for practice 
in oral composition, conversation, and question-and-answer drill. 

(c) Film Strips and Slides 

Pictures may be supplied in the form of film strips or slides, for the 
purpose of teaching meaning, of teaching reading, or as aids in oral 
and written composition. We are here concerned only with those 
which teach meaning. These should be examined for the same sort 
of clarity which applies to the teaching of meaning through pictures 
in the text. 

The advantage of film strips and slides is that they direct the 
attention of the class to the screen and to the pictures and words 
onit. The pictures may be photographs or drawings, with or without 
captions. The superiority of film strips over slides is that the order 
of their pictures is fixed and follows the grading of the method. 
Film strips free the teacher from the reality of the situation, which 
he must completely control if he is going to make his meaning clear. 
The film strips control the situation, leaving the teacher free to 
control the class. For film strips can picture not only those situations 
which the teacher can present in class, but also all those which he 
cannot; and they can present these situations more rapidly than the 
teacher can act them. Moreover a situation pictured on a film strip 
can be shown again and again without tiring the teacher and without 
changing the quality of the presentation. 

The disadvantages of film strips and slides is that they are not real 
situations and that they are seldom flexible enough to vary the 
situation to meet the difficulties which are liable to arise at any 
moment in the mind of the learner. Only the teacher can give the 
learner the individual attention he needs. Yet in a large class where 
the learner gets little or no individual attention anyway, film strips 
may be the best means of getting the meaning across. 

In examining film strips and slides we should find out whether 
each frame or sequence of frames makes the meaning clear and 
contains only the meaning of what the words say. 
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(4) Films and Film Loops 

Sound films are not only visual aids; they may, if specially 
designed, be the chief means of presenting both the meaning and the 
form of language. They can do all that film strips can do—and more. 
They can teach more in a shorter time because of the high degree of 
attention which they compel, partly through isolation of context, 
partly through movement. 

The sound film can reduce a situation to its essentials and prevent 
anything irrelevant from taking the learner’s attention away from 
the teaching point. Whereas a teacher can teach the word Лат by 
pointing to his hand and saying, ‘This is my hand’, the camera can 
make it even clearer by filling the entire screen with a picture of a 
hand. It can present any situation which can be demonstrated in 
class; and, which is more important, it can also show the world 
outside the classroom. It can show a plane crashing, a house going 
up in smoke; and it can do all these things with a vividness impossible 
in ordinary classroom teaching. This very vividness of sound films 
may increase the meaning of the accompanying language. Moreover 
the sound film can give a much more continuous series of actions 
than can a teacher, and also a variety of speaking voices. 

There are different types of sound films: animated drawings, 
photographic films with actors and live dialogue, and photographic 
films with commentary only. Any of these types may be available 
in the form of film loops, which are short lengths of film with both 
ends spliced together to permit continuous repetition. 

The animated drawing gives the film maker the greatest control 
of meaning and context because it can regulate all the actions and 
can portray any object or part of an object free if necessary from all 
distracting background. Photography on the other hand produces 
a greater illusion of reality, and with the help of actors and live 
dialogue, can be made to look very much like real life. But back- 
ground, gesture and timing are more difficult to control. 

Films which merely present a teacher in action are less effective 
than a good teacher. Language teaching films have to be designed 
especially for teaching at a Specific level; they should exploit those 
teaching advantages peculiar to the film. When examining films it 
is useful to keep the following in mind: (i) Is the object, action 
or situation sufficiently isolated? Does the camera show only 
what is spoken about, or does it also include other irrelevant things, 
persons, actions and situations? (ii) Do all actions have meaning, 
or are some meaningless? (iii) Do the gestures of the actors convey 
the meaning of their actions? (iv) How close is the union between 


the structure of each sentence and the Structure of the situation in 
the picture? 


te 
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(4) Words in Context 


The extent to which pictures, objects, actions and situations are 
used in order to convey meaning may depend on the language level 
at which we are teaching. The smaller the vocabulary of the learner, 
the more will objects and/or pictures be needed in order to get the 
meaning across. But once the learner has acquired a certain 
vocabulary, known words may be used to teach the meaning of new 
words and structures. This is done by putting the new words in 
verbal contexts which give them meaning. These verbal contexts 
include: definition, enumeration, metaphor, substitution, opposition, 


and multiple context. 


- (a) Definition 

New words may be defined by words already known. For example: 
Breakfast is the meal we have in the morning. Some words are 
more useful for defining than are others. A method may intentionally 
teach a good number of such words early in the course so as to be 
able later to expand vocabulary by definition. 


(b) Enumeration 
A meaning may be taught by listing what it includes. For example: 
Dogs, cats, COWS, horses, pigs and sheep are animals. Pens, books, 
tables, pins, hats, and coats are things. 


(c) Metaphor 


If two or more things have а common feature, the same word 


may be used for them; and if one is already known, we may assume 
that the learner will see the analogy with the other. For example, if 
the learner already knows the names for the main parts of the body, 
it would not be too difficult to have him identify the /egs of a table, 
the foot of a mountain, or the mouth of a river. He may also under- 
stand what part of an aeroplane we are referring to when we speak 
of the nose of the plane, the tail, the body, and the wings. Some 
methods teach structural meanings through a similar but more 


abstract process. They may teach the main adverbs of time, for 
example, in opposing pairs as metaphorical extensions of words for 
space and matter already taught in the context of situation, since: 
THIS and THAT are to matter 
what HERE and THERE are to space 


what NOW and THEN are to fime. 


(d) Substitution 


The meaning of some words may be taught by substituting them 
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for other words or groups of words. For example, in the following 
sentences it, there and which are taught as substitutes: 
The parcel was on the table. 
Tt was there. 


He has the parcel. It was there. 
He has the parcel which was there. 


The important thing here is that the nature of the substitution be 
made clear to the learner. 


(e) Opposition 


If the learner knows the meaning of a word, he need simply be 
told that another word is its Opposite in order to get an idea of its 
meaning. For example: Peace is the opposite of war. Easy is the 
opposite of difficult. There are many types and degrees of opposition; 
some are more teachable than others. 


(/) Multiple Context 


Since the meaning of all the words in a Sentence interact upon one 
another, the meaning of a new word may be inferred from its use 
in a number of different sentences. For instance, if we see the 
sentence: 'Squirrels Y from tree to tree’, we may get the idea 
that X means some sort of movement like running, jumping or 
hopping. Later when we see the sentence “Тһе horse Y over the 


meaning as contexts are multiplied. 


It is in this way, by using words in many different contexts, that 
graded and Supplementary readers help make the meaning of their 
vocabulary clearer, more Specific, and more complete, 


IIL.—FORM 


A language may be presented to the learner either as s 
writing. He may be required to express himself in thes 
of the language or simply to understand them, An ur 


peech or as 
€ two forms 
nderstanding 
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or passive knowledge of the language (listening and reading) is the 
sole aim of some methods; an active knowledge of the language 
(speaking and writing) is the main aim of others. Many methods 
teach all the language activities—listening and speaking, reading, 
and writing—either together or in stages. 


(1) Listening and Speaking 

Speech is the most usual form in which language is used. It 
involves not only the expression of meaning—the unconscious 
choice of words with correct endings and their simultaneous arrange- 
ment in the right order—but also the instantaneous use of the right 
sounds,in the right patterns of tone and rhythm. Learning to 
pronounce a language correctly may in itself be a complex study. 
Some methods in spoken English completely ignore this; others 
give so much attention to pronunciation that no time is left for 
meaning. 

The recognition of significant sounds, stress and intonation 
comes before their use. Because of this, some courses in oral English 
begin with a period of gestation or auditory assimilation in which 
the learner does nothing but listen and identify different sounds. 

| This period often includes a series of lessons on pronunciation, 
given in the learner’s own language. It may also include the learning 
of phonetic symbols and the phonetic transcription of texts dictated 
by the teacher. Later, after a series of lessons in which the learner is 
taught to produce the sounds of English, he may be introduced to 
texts in phonetic notation. The first year textbooks of some courses 
are entirely іп phonetic notation—learners being introduced to 
conventional spelling only in their second year. 

In addition to lessons in pronunciation, or instead of them, there 
may be periods of systematic imitation. The model may be the 
pronunciation of the teacher and/or gramophone records. For this 
purpose some methods include records as part of the course. In 
examining these records we may note such things as clarity and 
speed. Some records for beginners start with sentences spoken as 
slowly as possible without breaking the normal rhythm of the 
language, and gradually increase in speed as the course progresses. 
After each sentence there is а pause long enough to permit the 
learner to imitate it. The same technique is now used on double- 
track magnetic tape, permitting the learner to record his imitation 
of the sentence and then to listen to both to see how close he comes 
to the original. қ: 

Singing may also be used to help teach pronunciation; but much 
depends on the songs. Many popular and traditional songs contain 
rare or archaic words not worth teaching, especially to beginners; 
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many put the stress on words and syllables normally unstressed in 
English. Songs have such a great possibility of being repeated that 
they are quite capable of hammering incorrect stress patterns into 
the mind of the learner. Any selection of songs should be examined 
to make sure that there is no conflict with what is being taught in 
the other parts of the course. 

It is a long way from simple pronunciation’ exercises to the 
ability to converse fluently in a language. Some conversation 
courses lead gradually from simple action chains to questions on 
pictures, questions on texts, anecdotes to be retold, various devices 
for oral composition, and model dialogues for memorizing. 

Schools in some countries may aim at giving their students a 
certain proficiency in speaking English. In other countries they may 
simply require an ability to understand spoken English, since their 
students will have more opportunity of listening to English (especially 
on the radio) than they will of speaking it. 


(2) Reading 


Reading involves the recognition of words and structures. For 
persons who have not yet mastered the alphabet it may also involve 
the recognition of letters. The course may include a series of lessons 
on the alphabet, or teach it either by a phonic or a look-and-say 
technique. It may also supply a set of reading cards or film strips 
of words and word-groups graded in length and difficulty, for 
exposure by the teacher for shorter and shorter periods as the 
reading speed of the class increases. Some of the cards may be 
simple commands to be performed by the learner; these enable the 
teacher to find out whether the learner has read and understood 
them. Reading cards and film strips may also be used to encourage 
silent reading, which some methods insist on from the very beginning, 
since it makes for more speed and fewer bad habits both of reading 
and of pronunciation. 

Most of the reading, however, is done in the reading books. 
When examining these we should first find out whether they contain 
only the words which have already been taught. Some courses teach 
all the words orally first, so that the learner reads only what he 
understands. Others teach all new vocabulary and structure in the 
reading books through contexts and pictures. 

Reading books should also be checked for content in order to 
make sure that they contain the sort of material which is liable to 
Interest the sort of learner we have in mind. Some reading courses 
are full of dull *erammatical sentences and later of equally dull 
Stories, Others offer material written within the mental and linguistic 
level of the learner and include anecdotes, folk-tales, short stories 
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and short plays which appeal to his attitudes and background—the 
sort of material he would read for pleasure in his own language. 

The more emotion the reading arouses, the deeper the impression 
on the learner, the longer will he remember the story and its language, 
and the more quickly will he recall it. We should therefore examine 
the contents of the reading books for their appeal to the emotions 
of the learner. There may, for example, be the appeal of suspense 
by the use of conflict, competition, and incomplete situations such 
as we find in mystery stories. But different types of learners have 
different types of interests. Adolescent boys, for example, are more 
likely than are girls to be interested in stories of mystery and 
adventure. Some learners may prefer factual and informative 
reading. To take care of these differences some courses offer a wide 
choice of supplementary readers at various vocabulary levels, 
ranging from about a 500-word level to beyond a 3,000-word level. 
These include collections of short stories, plays, abridged novels, 
short biographies, and a variety of factual and cultural reading— 
giving the learner a more or less wide choice of books in words 
he understands. 

In some countries reading is the only language skill taught. This 
pre-occupation with reading is often based on the assumption that 
it is the only foreign language skill which most learners are able to 
acquire at school and continue to use in later life, since they will 
have plenty of opportunity to read English books, newspapers and 
periodicals, but little need for speaking or writing the language. 


(3) Writing 

A method may have the learners do written work from the very 
first lesson, or it may wait until they have some knowledge of spoken 
English. For learners who do not yet know the Roman alphabet the 
method may include a course in penmanship to accompany the 
reading course. Both courses may be based on a graded alphabet 
which starts with a few letters in simple words and sentences and 
gradually adds one new letter at a time. Letters easily confused are 
spaced apart throughout the course. 

Written work may start with the vocabulary and structure which 
the learner has already learned to use orally. For example, if a 
classroom situation calls for the response “Your pencil is on the 
floor’ the learner would be required to write the response instead of 
speaking it. Later in the course, questions and answers in writing 
may be exchanged between learners; and some learners may be 
asked to write commands for others to perform. Spelling may be 
taught and checked through dictation or through specially designed 


exercises. 
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Some courses include workbooks which contain a series of written 
exercises for each lesson. These exercises may be of various types; 
they may require the learner either to fill in blanks, to arrange a 
jumble of words in the right order, to add the right word to the 
picture, to correct false statements, to convert statements into 
questions, to change the tense, to answer questions on a given text, 
etc. The type of written exercises in some methods however consists 
exclusively in translating sentences which exemplify the grammar 
tules taught in the lesson. 

The number of written exercises done before composition is 
attempted may vary from course to course. Some courses spend a 
great amount of time on simple written exercises before introducing 
any sort of written composition. Even then the introduction is 
gradual, starting with the description of simple action chains 
performed in class, and proceeding to descriptions of the learner’s 
daily activities, simple anecdotes which he knows well, and in 
general, topics which require no effort of the imagination. Other 
courses require formal compositions after the first few lessons. 

In many countries writing is the main language activity taught, 
since success is determined solely on the basis of written examinations 
(most often compositions and/or translations). In many schools 
this becomes a case of the examination determining the syllabus and 
its presentation. 


(4) Order of Presentation 


Among courses which teach all language skills there are those 
which teach them apart and those which teach them together. 
Courses which teach them apart sometimes do so in carefully 
planned stages. They may, for instance, have the learner listen to 
the language for the first few months while checking his compre- 
hension through actions done in response to spoken commands. 
When he understands simple questions and commands he may 
start learning the sounds of the language and the beginnings of 
spoken English. Reading, often considered more of a personal or 
at-home activity, may be introduced only in the second year. 
Contrariwise a course may start with one or two years of silent, 
rapid reading in order to give the learner the feel of the language 
before introducing speech. Yet all these methods have this in 
common: they stress one activity at a time and may have independent 
and optional courses in speech, reading, and writing. 

Courses which teach all language skills together do so on the 
assumption that what is learned through all the senses is better 
understood and longer remembered. All avenues of approach— 
the eye, the ear, reinforced by the motor reflexes of hand and 
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mouth—are used in the same lesson. The lesson may begin with 
listening and speaking and end with reading and writing. Reading 
may be used to help sharpen attention to the sounds, an association 
being formed between-sounds and letters, which is in turn reinforced 
through the written exercises. Some methods teach all language 
skills together in their beginner’s course only, on the principle that 
for beginners nothing is unimportant enough to remain merely 
passive, and that the basic vocabulary and structure should „be 
mastered, even though the ultimate aim is only reading. By bringing 
all four skills in together the same material may be repeated four 
ways; such repetition helps form the fundamental language habits. 

Апа this leads us to a final, but by no means unimportant question 
in method analysis: How does the method make the language 
a habit? 

Ш.--МАКІМС THE LANGUAGE A HABIT 


The ultimate aim of a language teaching course is to teach the 
learner to use the language accurately, fluently and independently. 
To achieve accuracy, errors or their repetition must be avoided; to 
achieve fluency, a great amount of practice is needed. Between 
controlled accuracy and fluency and the independent use of the 
language lie many types of repetition, including those which force 
the learner to think in the new language. 

The problem is to obtain the maximum amount of repetition with 
the minimum number of mistakes. The correct form must therefore 
be uttered more often than the incorrect form; for the more often 
the incorrect form is uttered the more it becomes a habit. To correct 
this habit the right form would presumably have to be uttered at 
least as often as the incorrect form had been. Preventing mistakes 
is better than correcting them. For in language learning an ounce 
of prevention is worth considerably more than a pound of cure. 
Mistakes may be prevented through careful selection, good grading, 
and clear presentation. The selection must be small enough to 
control and productive enough to use; the grading, gradual enough 
to be absorbed and systematic enough to avoid confusion; the 
presentation, clear enough to be understood and varied enough to 
be interesting. 

Fluency is a matter of repetition. There are two ways of repeating 
a language, by rote and by substitution. The rote memorizing of 
songs and model dialogues may fix in the mind certain patterns of 
structure and intonation, certain clichés and idioms which the learner 
may draw upon in his exercises in conversation and oral composition. 
The disadvantage of repeating by rote is that it does not require a 
full understanding of what is repeated. On the other hand, sub- 
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stitution—such as the type found in substitution tables—may be 
used in such a way that each repetition requires an understanding of 
meaning and constitutes an effort in expression which eventually 
leads to the habit of thinking in the language. An example of this 
type of substitution is the do-and-say sequence where the learner 
varies each part of his action along with the corresponding parts of 
the sentence. . » 

But repetition is a source of boredom, and may defeat its purpose 
by failing to interest the learner. To prevent this the material may 
be presented and repeated in different forms (reading, writing and 
speaking) or through different media (situations, pictures, films, 
film strips, film loops, games, dramatization, recordings, ariecdotes, 
songs, exercises, compositions and conversation). For example, 
the teacher may first demonstrate a new teaching point with objects 
and actions while the learners listen. The same teaching point may 
then be presented through films, or film strips, each sequence being 
repeated a number of times. The learners may then be required to 
re-enact in class what they have just сеп on film, doing what they 
say and saying whatthey do. There may then be a game or dramatized . 
situation based on the teaching point, or—depending on the level— 
dialogues to be memorized and repeated, or a song to learn, or ап“ 
oral composition or anecdote to compose around the new teaching 
point. At home the learner may go over the same teaching point in 
the form of a story in his reader, and finally recapitulate what he has 
learned in written exercises of various types. 

When finding out how the method makes the language a habit 
we should examine the following: (i) Ше skills taught (reading, 
writing, speaking), (ii) the amount of repetition in proportion to the 
amount of new material, (iii) the different media through which the 


language is presented and repeated, (iv) how much is learned by 
rote and how much by substitution. й 


ж ж * * 


AP after having examined a number of methods from the points of 
view of selection, grading and presentation, the teacher finds none 
which is entirely suitable, he had better select the one which he can 
most easily adapt to his needs. It is much less complicated for him 
to adapt the presentation of a method than it is to alter its grading 
and selection. If the teacher is satisfied with what is taught and the 
order in which it is taught, there is a great deal һе can do about 
how itis taught. He can invent his own situations, make his own wall 
pictures or simply draw the pictures on the blackboard, design his 
own film strips (and simply have them microfilmed), make his own 
records with the aid of a magnetic tape or disc recorder, write his 
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own texts and readers and have them duplicated. But all this requires 
.a skilled teacher with the necessary time and training. For the 
teacher without the necessary time and training it is necessary to 
choose a method which does the maximum of presentation and in 
which an unskilled teacher is not able to do much harm. For some 
methods may be excellent in the hands of teachers who know how 
to use them; but uscless in the hands of those who do not. 


. 
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^ Lor of the teaching time in intermediate and advanced English 
classes is taken UP with the study of set texts for various exami- 
hould such study be directed to the maximum 
linguistic advantage of the students? Or, in other words, how do we 
tackle the problem of using literature as an aid to the teaching of 


t às a separate subject? To simplify our approach 


language and no ! г 
let us take the three examination levels of the Cambridge Local 


Examinations Syndicate —LoWer Certificate in English, Certificate 
of Proficiency in English and Diploma of English Studies—and 
discuss each one separately. The English Literature examinations 
of the General Certificate of Education, which are often taken by 
n the Middle East and elsewhere, may be brought 
into this division by equating the Ordinary Level with the C.P.E. 
and the Advanced Level with the D.E.S. 

Each examination level corresponds to à level of skill in the use 
of the language- The problems of teacher and student alike at each 
level are therefore different. But we must be clear first about the 


objectives. At the first level the aim is to test the students’ compre- 
-hension of simple English by asking them to reproduce incidents 
from a story. The literary quality of the stories is very definitely of 
secondary interest. At the second Jevel the students are supposed 
to be familiar enough with the language to spare some attention for 
the more elementary aspects of literary criticism. Whereas at the 
first level lessons on the set books must be considered only as lan- 
guage lessons and never divorced from that aim, at this level the 
lessons on the books may be considered separately, though by no 
means entirely 50. The teacher should lose no chance of illustrating 
from the books any question of syntax which the students are not 
properly familiar with, and indeed such questions can quite well be 


nations. How 5 
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artificially introduced into discussions on the books. Literary 
appreciation must be kept in the background and the main effort 
directed towards improving the students? ability to express themselves 
both in speaking and in writing. At the third level there are no 
obvious restrictions, since the intention is to introduce the students, 
broadly speaking, to the whole range of English literature, and every 
lesson will be a ‘literary’ rather than a ‘language’ lesson. In fact 
"lesson' is the wrong word here, for the nature of the material 
demands rather a series of more or less formal lectures by the 
teacher, followed by informal class discussions. д A 
These aims must govern the choice of books. It is not my intention 
to criticize the books chosen by such august examining bodies, but 
the teacher is often at liberty to make his own choice within limits 
Set by these bodies. Certain general principles can be enunciated. 
At the first level we need only simplified stories written by modern 
authors (and ‘modern’ is an important qualification) who are noted 
for the simplicity and lucidity of their writing. Anything else is 
quite out of the question. At the second level all the books chosen 
should be the original versions, of course, neither simplified nor 
abridged, but they should not be works written before 1800 and nor 
should they be the works of modern writers who present marked 
difficulties of style, such as Virginia Woolf or D. H. Lawrence. 
For some reason, which I can only surmise represents the triumph 
of national pride over practical considerations, Shakespeare is often 
опе of the second level selections. But Shakespeare and, I believe, 


least until they are confident in the use of the language and both 
willing and able to explore its depths. This may be supposed to be 
the case by the time they reach the third level, and only then. 
There is another, more general consideration applying to the 
choice of books, particularly at the first level. One does not want to 
restrict the choice too much, but while learning the language remains 
the chief objective anything extraneous to that is only going to 
waste time, at the best, and cause needless discouragement at the 
Worst. я We must therefore exclude not only books which are 


principally to the English sense of humour (how many foreigners 
appreciate Punch?); and in fact all books of an esoterically English 
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nature. What we want, and there are plenty of them, are books 
telling an interesting story whose characters suffer emotions common 
to mankind and not merely to the English or Scottish or Welsh or 
Irish variety of it. The following lines from The Admirable 
Crichton illustrate the time-wasting potentialities of the wrong 
book:— 

Lord Brocklehurst: I hear you have got a living, Treherne. 


Congratulations. 
Treherne: Thanks. 
Lord Brocklehurst: Is it a good one? 
Treherne: So-so. They are rather weak in bowling, 
° but it’s a good bit of turf. 


This sort of thing makes a long explanation inevitable, with no 
advantage to anyone, and at the end of it the only response from the 
average L.C.E. class will be a shaking of heads and a few sotto voce 
remarks about mad Englishmen. It is quite remarkable how many 
people are literal-minded. 

The teaching technique at the first level should be something like 
this: The students are first required to read one chapter, or a section 
of not more than ten pages, at home. The teacher refreshes the 
students’ memories by asking a few simple questions round the 
class. (Inevitably a few will not have done their homework—they 
can only be ignored.) He then, having prepared the passage before- 
hand himself, explains any difficult words and uses these words in 
several examples of his own. If, among these words or phrases, 
there are ones in common use which should normally form part 
of the students’ active vocabulary, they must be made to practise 
them further. This demands caution. The type of exercise which 
asks a student to use a new word in a sentence of his own leads about 
seven times out of ten to the new word being wrongly used. A much 
better method is for the teacher to ask questions so phrased that the 
new word can easily be incorporated into the more or less obvious 
answer. Suppose, for example, you want to teach the idiom: ‘to put 
the cart before the horse’. If left to his own devices the average 
student will produce something of this sort: ‘When I dressed this 
morning I put my-shoes on before my socks and put the cart before 
. the horse’. He has understood the meaning but not the use. The 

teacher will get better results if he asks a prepared question of this 
type: ‘What do you say if someone dives into the sea before һе...” 
(suggestive pause—chorus from class elicits ‘can swim?’). One student 
is singled out to answer: “(I say) he is putting the cart before the 
horse’. 

After all linguistic difficulties have been explained and practised 
in this way, there should be further questions on the story, but this 
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time the students can be invited to make up their own questions. 
If a student's question is not clearly spoken or contains a slight 
inaccuracy it is as well for the teacher to repeat it. Finally a written 
summary of the passage or a written answer to a simple question on 
it may be set as homework; and any specially difficult or interesting 
paragraph may be used a few days later as a dictation. Written 
exercises may occasionally be done in class, but never more often 
than once a month, to accustom the students to working indepen- 
dently and against the clock. The teacher may suggest the lines the 
answer should take in a few notes on the blackboard. 

In advocating a preliminary reading out of class and before any 
attempt at explanation I may be accused of defying accepted practice. 
But there are several factors to consider. Words learnt in isolation 
are not retained so long as words learnt in a context. The context 
provides a framework. It is better if the framework is already there 
than if the new words have to be fitted subsequently into it. The 
danger of giving the wrong meaning of a word for the particular 
context is avoided. There is less excuse for reading round the class, 
always a bad and time-wasting procedure. (If the students have not 
by this stage acquired a reasonable pronunciation nothing short of 
a corrective course will give it to them.) In any case the relative 
individual importance of the various learning processes should not 
be over-emphasized. It seems to me that there is a tendency—perhaps 
due to the spread of language-teaching "jargon'—to consider the 
Skills and processes of language-learning as entirely separate one 
from the other. But in reality this is not so. They are all cogs in one 
machine and if one cog is damaged the whole machine suffers. 
For example, we hear a lot about active and passive vocabularies. 
But who shall say where one stops and the other begins? Is there 
not a continual transfer from one to the other? At the moment of 
learning, obviously, all words are active. Some words then—through 
lack of use—become passive; only to be recalled into the active 
vocabulary as one's knowledge increases. Others may be active an' 
passive by turns, depending on one's environment. The active an 
passive vocabularies, therefore, should never be considered as water 
tight compartments, and no more—though the analogy is not 
perhaps a logical one—should the skills of reading, writing, under- 
standing and speaking. « 

At the second level the technique is the same at the beginning, pe 
longer passages may be studied at once. The length of each passag 
is best determined by the simple expedient of dividing the number oF 
pages by the total number of hours available. We are no longer comi 

cerned with teaching high frequency constructions and there e 
probably not be time to deal with anything more than a more or 
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“appreciate English literature an 
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arbitrary selection of low-frequency ones. The teacher can, however, 
when suitable, use the text to illustrate grammatical points that the 
class is studying at the same time in its language lessons—the 
passive voice, indirect speech, conditional sentences and so on. 
(This is an argument against having a separate teacher for literature 
and language lessons.) The question and answer routine can be 
varied by asking for an oral summary of the passage, eliciting one 
sentence from each student in turn. Once the actual course of events 
has been grasped, the teacher can devise further questions to 
illustrate the implications of the events and the psychology of the 
characters. Selected passages may be used for précis exercises. The 
essential thing here, no less than at the first level, is for the students 
to be made to feel they are actively participating in the lesson, and 
that even though they are not interested in literature as such, they 
are improving their English all the time. 

Written work should no longer be confined to summaries but 
should aim at training the students to think for themselves and to 
stick to the point. The schools of some countries do not appear to 
provide the same training in essay-writing as English schools, and 
there is quite a wide gap between understanding a novel or play and 
being able to write a reasoned essay on one aspect of it. It is often 
the teacher’s hardest task, ina C.P.E. class, to inculcate some idea of 
ratiocination, of arguing from cause to effect, from motive to action. 
Examination-type questions must be discussed frequently in class, 
the teacher showing what sort of answer each question calls for, 
and if necessary producing specimen mimeographed answers of his 
own for the students to keep and refer to. With a good class it may 
stimulate interest to give a short talk on the author, his reputation, 
his outlook on life, his other works, сіс., and to make suggestions 
for further reading. But this is by no means necessary, and should 
be avoided if the class is still struggling with the text. 

At the third level we are concerned with helping the students to 
d not with the use of that literature 
as ап. aid to the teaching of language. There may probably be as 
many techniques as there are teachers, since none of the normal 
restrictions apply. It obviously does not matter how much the 
teacher speaks and how little the students, or how passive the latter 
dre in class. The teacher can enjoy for once complete freedom, deal 
quickly with one text, slowly with another, ignore the blackboard 


if he feels like it, and digress as much as he likes—assuming, of course, 


that he knows his subject and can talk about it well and with 


enthusiasm. Students' essays can be read aloud to the whole class, 


and criticized together. Impromptu play-readings can be held. The 
ked to prepare ten-minute talks on some topic 
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and deliver them in class, with only a few rough notes to go by, and 
this practice can be developed into a debate. If such activities are 
made to alternate with full length lectures on the rules of English 
prosody, for example, or Chaucer’s England, there will be no danger 
of monotony. A text that has to be studied in detail presents a 
special problem. To plough laboriously through it line by line and 
word by word is apt to be a dull process, even when the teacher does 
his best to enliven it by uttering gems of philological wisdom. To 
dissect a poem or even a passage of good prose is often to spoil 
one’s enjoyment of it, apart from the danger of the earnest student 
attributing to the author ideas which were never intended. However, 
the meaning must be made clear. When the class has read the text, 
and briefly discussed it, but not before, the teacher will have to make 
short explanations of all the textual difficulties, without, I think, 
going into too much detail, not lingering over each word in an 
unusual phrase but trying to show the harmony of the whole. 
Even so, a series of such lessons should be avoided, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it is always a good plan at this level to study 
two or three books simultaneously. 


"The Question Box 


Conducted by А. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Мг. A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1 


QUESTIÓN.— The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives under Derby the 
entry Derby Dog with the figurative meaning ‘trivial untimely 
interruption.’ Is the phrase widely used? If so, in what sort of 
contexts? 

ANSWER.—I have never heard or seen the phrase outside the 
dictionary. It is one of those phrases, probably, that are no longer 
alive. You might, perhaps, come across it in something written 
fifty years ago, and the phrase might, therefore, have a place in a 
large dictionary or reference book. But its inclusion іп C.O.D. 
seems hardly to be justified. Like ‘dine with Duke Humphrey’ 
(under dine) and ‘dinner without grace’ (under dinner), two more 
C.O.D. entries that are no longer used, it might well be taken out 
to make room for more recent words and phrases. 


QUESTION.—Is lots of good English? I know that a lot of is used 
in colloquial style. 
ANSWER.— Yes, the plural /ots of is often used in colloquial style 
and is good English. You should use а lot of and 1018 of only in 
colloquial style, however. In more formal style we prefer a large 
number (or quantity, amount). Compare: 
Colloquial: What a lot that boy eats! Mary has lots of friends. 
Formal: A large number of people now travel by air. Great 
Britain imports a large quantity of bacon from Denmark. 


QUESTION.—Which is better, ‘My address has changed’ or ‘My 


address is changed’? 
ANSWER.—I should say, ‘I have changed my address’. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between coat and jacket? 
ANSWER.—Coat is a word with a much wider meaning than jacket. 
Coat can be used for overcoat or top-coat, for morning coat and 
dress-coat (both with ‘tails’), and for the garment that women 
wear with skirts (a ‘coat and skirt’). A jacket never has ‘tails’ and 
is the correct word for the garment that a man usually wears to- 
day with trousers and waistcoat. Thus, dinner-jacket is contrasted 
with dress-coat. But coat is quite commonly used for jacket. 
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QUESTION.—We say ‘I want you to come with me’, but ‘I am waiting 
for you to come’. Why can’t we say ‘I am waiting you to come"? 
ANSWER.—Because English people never say ‘I am waiting you to 
come’! It is not English! The grammatical explanation is that 
want is a transitive verb. Your first example can be rewritten: 
‘I want your company.’ Wait is an intransitive verb. Your second 
example can be rewritten: ‘I am waiting for your arrival.’ In the 
sentence ‘I have been waiting (for) half an hour’, the words (for) 
half an hour are adverbial. 


QUESTION.—I am puzzled by the use of won't you in this sentence: 
‘Do give my best wishes to your brother, won't you? Will you 
please explain this. 

ANSWER.—‘Do give’ is ап emphatic form of request. Instead of 
do give the speaker might have said ‘you will give . . .’, stressed 
will. So the tag-question won't you is the result of the association 
of the two structures in the speaker's mind. The speaker is making 
a request, but assumes that the request will be granted: ‘You will 


give... , won't you?’ 


QUESTION.—In your Spring issue (1954), page 106, the writer of a 
book review refers to a /ay-by, which the author of the book 
(American?) seems to have confused with a hidden driveway. What is 
a lay-by, and how could it be confused with a hidden driveway? 
ANSWER.—If you drive along the main roads of England today you 
will from time to time see a notice which says *Lay-by half a mile 
ahead’. Half a mile farther on you will find that there is a stretch 
of roadway widened by perhaps ten to fifteen feet and extending 
for perhaps thirty or forty yards. This is the lay-by. It is a place 
where drivers of heavy long-distance transport (lorries, articulated 
vehicles pulling heavy loads of machinery, &c.) may park their 
vehicles and rest, safely out of the stream of traffic and causing 
no hold-up. Along any English road you may see the sign *Hidden 
(or Concealed) Driveway’. This merely indicates that a driveway 
from a private house enters the road near this sign and is concealed 
from view by trees or hedges. It is a warning to drivers to look 
out for traffic coming out on to the road. A visitor to England 
unfamiliar with the name /ay-by might confuse the term with the 
other sign Concealed Driveway, though the confusion ought not 
to last long. 


QUESTION.—Which is correct: at one’s wits’ end or at one’s wit^s end? 
ANSWER.— Wit is used in both the singular and the plural with 
little difference of meaning. We may say that a person has a nimble 


A. 
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wit or nimble wits. In some phrases the plural is always used: have 
one’s wits about one, live by one's wits, be out of one’s wits. I think 
at one’s wits” end is commoner than at one's wit's end, but the phrase 
with wit^s, singular, is frequently found and must be considered 


correct. 


.QUESTION.— She clapped her hands.’ Is a passive construction 


possible? 
ANSWER.—No. And in what possible context could a passive 


construction be needed? 


QUESTION.— She's а headstrong girl, is Jane’, “Не will have his 
little joke, will the doctor’. Please indicate stress and intonation in 
this type of sentence. Is it possible to reverse the positions of the 
pronoun and the noun (e.g. "Jane's a headstrong girl, she is.’)? 
What is the level of usage? 
ANSWER.—The level of usage is lively colloquial. The pronoun 
must come first and the noun must come at the end. The tone 
pattern for the main statement is normal, and there is a rising tone 
on the final noun. i 

She's a -headstrong "girl, is Jane. 

He -will have his little "joke, will the _doctor. 


hasize the difference between voiced 


and voiceless consonants I am compiling lists of words that are 
distinguished, when spoken, solely by the presence or absence of 
voice, for example, drain and train, decease and disease, plot and 
blot. Can you provide examples for 1/3, 9/6 (initial, medial and 
final), and for w/hw, 4/4, s/z, Гу, k/g t/d, p/b (medial)? 

ANSWER.—Peter McCarthy's English Pronunciation (Heffer) has 
many lists that provide practice in pairs of this kind. There is not 
much point in searching dictionaries for examples for pairs that 
include words very rarely used or pairs that are unlikely to give 
trouble. I have no examples for [/3and I doubt whether there are any. 
For 0/8, final, there are loath (or loth) (adj.) lou8 and /oathe 
(v.) loud, mouth (n.) таче and mouth (v.) maud, wreath (n.) ri:8 
and wreathe (у.) ri:d. I have no examples for medial and initial 
positions. For t[/dz, medial, there are riches 'ritfizand ridges 'rid3iz, ` 
batches 'bat[iz and badges 'badziz. For s/z, medial, lacy 'leisi and 
lazy 'leizi, buses 'basiz and buzzes ‘baziz. For f/v, medial, rifle 
'raifl and rival 'raivl, refuse ri'fju:z and reviews ri'vjuzz, surface 'se:fis 
and service "ѕә:міѕ. For k/g, medial, ankle "адкі and angle 'apgl, and 
the not very important pairs ochre 'ouko and ogre 'ougə , meeker 
'mizkə and meagre "11:99, tinkle 'tinkl and tingle "Ад, rankle 'rapkl 


QUESTION.—In order to emp 
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and wrangle 'rapgl. For t/d, medial, metal (or mettle) ‘тес and 
medal (or meddle) "те, latter ‘lata and ladder 'lade, writer 'raito 
and rider 'raido, centre 'senta and sender 'sendo, putting ‘putin and 
pudding ‘pudin. For p/b, medial, staple 'steipl and stable 'steibl, 
crumple 'krampl and crumble 'krambl. 

For some of these pairs I am indebted to Mr. J. D. O'Connor's 
Course of English Pronunciation (English by Radio, BBC, 25 lessons 
on nine discs). I have no examples for some of your pairs. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be able to help. 


Corresbondence 
To the Editor of The Question Box 
DEAR Sir, 


In the last issue of The Question Box (Vol. IX, No. 1, page 31) 
you state that when we speak of burning up old papers or dead leaves 
we perhaps think of the material as going up in smoke. But is it at 
all likely that this is the explanation, in view of the fact that up occurs 
with a number of other transitive verbs where there could be no idea 
of going up in smoke or in anything else: e.g. tear up, cut up, chop 
up, saw up, wash up? In all these (and in burn up) the adverb surely 
has no directional connotation but is an intensive, suggestive of 
completeness. Contrast fo tear a letter and to tear up a letter (tear 
it into small pieces) or to saw a tree (possibly only in one place), 
saw down a tree and saw up a tree (completely dismember it by 
cutting it into small pieces). As for wash up, it is not likely that we 
should use it for a single cup, plate or saucer, but only for a pile of 
crockery, to denote that the whole lot is to be washed. In hide up 
(used mainly in the south of England), tidy up and one or two similar 
combinations up is probably felt to strengthen or emphasize the 

_verb; and in beat up and shoot ир it intensifies it. 
- * sò 
4° Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 


(Mr. Hornby agrees with Dr Wood’s comments, and is grateful for this * 
correction to The Question Вох.) 
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SPELLING. G. H. Vallins. 198 pages. André Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 
English spelling is one of our most charming institutions. malig ET 
and indeed often irritating—as it is, and it is good to find a vol = 
that treats it with respect and sympathy. Mr. Vallins has enu 
primarily for the native general reader and has been most ed " i 
in presenting а useful and interesting story of the developmer à of 
our spelling conventions and their hardening in the last few Seno 5 
together with two excellent chapters on the problems and aon 
alities associated with spelling reform. Professor John Clark of ihe 
University of Minnesota contributes an extertaining and at the aen 
time informative account of specifically American spelling featur | 
Books written for the general native public are seldom the siut 
helpful for foreign students, but in the present case it can be fai қ 
stated that the two chapters entitled ‘Spelling and the Alphabet 
апа ‘Spelling and Word-Building’ constitute, along with Clark’s 
essay, the best practical guide to English spelling that exists, and to 
these chapters foreign students may certainly be referred with profit 
It is a saddening fact that writers of ‘popular’ books stubbornly 
persist in underestimating their readers and in disavowing SEEDS 
aims, methods, and apparatus. It is absurd, for instance, to Suis 
that sharp and soft will be more *easily understood’ than voiceless 
and voiced, the meanings of which are transparent in phonetic 
description and the usage standard, whereas as the terms selected 
by Vallins are unprecise, subjective, and unlikely to be found in 
other books to which the reader may have recourse. One also regrets 


the logic that insists on such terms as * “Anglo-Saxon” (contraction 
it made possible the general use of the 


ive Saxon’. And what does the author understand 
by Anglo-Saxon if he expressly contrasts it (p.14) with mediaeval 
(English)? But it is not terminology alone that is objectionable. lt 
e hard to demonstrate that English ‘let go some of its 
characteristic sounds’ ‘under the influence of a softer Romance 
tongue’ (p.15); that the letter 5 has something that can be called 
*its own natural sound’ (p.34), that the letter / had ‘its normal value” 
in Dryden’s pronunciation of the word fruition (p.35), that die and 

ds’ in any ordinary sense (p.53), that chaos and 
bias are ‘uncommon derivatives’ Or indeed ‘derivatives’ of any 
far as English is concerned (p.71). These selected 
examples of inaccuracies or ill-chosen phrases are regrettable signs 
of haste which are matched in the all too frequent misprints which 
tell of scrappy proof-reading: the abbreviation “АРТ? is used 


simple (sic) adject 


kind—at least so 
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dozens of times where ‘APD’ is intended (and it is difficult enough 
to find a key to the abbreviations without having to chase red 
herrings); we have comparative on p.153, presumably for comparable, 
amount on p.100, possibly for anoint, not to speak of many minor 
errors, including some in the use of special symbols which are 
particularly unfortunate since the most likely public for a book of 
this sort will not be able to identify such mistakes. In view of the 
book’s many excellent qualities, perhaps the publishers could issue 
a new and thoroughly revised edition in which the author takes time 
not only to eradicate plain errors and mis-statements but also to 
incorporate a more precise and valid terminology throughout. 


THE WORDS WE USE. J. А. Sheard. 344 pages. André Deutsch. 

215. 

In spite of its rather paper-backed title, this book is in fact the most 
serious yet published in The Language Library, though still, like its 
fellows in the same series, a derivative presentation of already 
available data rather than an original contribution to language 
studies. It is based, as we are told in the Preface, on a course of 
lectures given to first-year university students, and the aim (which is 
admirably achieved) seems consequently to have been to combine in 
one volume the best of the vocabulary-lore given in the well-known 
students’ manuals of Bradley, Jespersen, Serjeantson, Baugh, 
Greenough and Kittredge, Schlauch, Groom, Potter, Wrenn, and 
others. The usefulness of the book is further enhanced by the liberal 
commentary, in which, for example, the better known theories 
concerning the origin of words and speech given in Jespersen’s 
Language are explained and discussed much in the same way as 
Eric Partridge’s World of Words expands into popular reading the 
ideas and material of Jespersen’s Growth and Structure. The presen- 
tation follows the well-tried and successful historical plan which is 
of such service to British undergraduates on an English honours 
course who are simultaneously reading English literature by ‘periods’ 
also; thus we have ‘native’ words and the early ‘loans’, followed by 
Scandinavian ‘loans’, words of French origin, the influx accompany- 
ing the Renaissance, and so on. In short, Dr Sheard has given these 
students a book which they will find a most valuable companion to 
their studies. 

On the other hand, the respect for traditional presentation and 
reliance on previous studies has conspicuous drawbacks from the 
point of view of students (particularly foreign students) whose 
primary interest is contemporary English. These will regard the 
balance of the book as somewhat awry, when on reaching page 240 
they conclude the survey of Middle English developments and find 
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the subsequent history of English vocabulary occupying only a 
further 90 pages. They may be puzzled moreover at the contrast 
between the approval shown towards commonplace processes of 
word-formation in the Old English period (traditionally a sign of 
‘linguistic vigour’ and 'self-reliance") and the distaste for the same 
processes in Modern English (traditionally frowned on as producing 
‘ugly and vulgar neologisms’, particularly when the products, like 
cheeseburger, are American in origin). They will be dissatisfied, too, 
to find a study of ‘the words we use’ geared so single-mindedly to 
the question of what Dr Sheard continues to call by the misnomer 
‘loan-words’ or ‘borrowings’. (Surely, if we must use a non-linguistic 
‘adoptions’ would be more appropriate?) Where, they 
is the social factor, ог the semantic factor, or the 
morphological factor? May not one or all of these be at least as 
significant from the point of view of ‘the users of our words’ as the 
mere ‘when and whence’ of adoptions? Indeed, it will not only be 
the student of modern English who is disappointed at a lost oppor- 
tunity for a fresh approach. The oft-treated facts of adoption, 


if stated more briefly, might well have left room for a more acutely 


needed treatment of the meanings of words in source—and object— 
languages at the time of adoption and their subsequent semantic 
development on the lips and from the pens of men ignorant of the 
source-languages. It is clear, however, from the few remarks that 
Dr Sheard ventures on social and semantic questions that these 
aspects are outside his province; he speaks of words ‘containing’ an 
idea or ‘attaching to themselves more and more shades of meaning’, 
and he is of the opinion that *no reasonable being would deliberately 


make use of foreign words if he felt that his own language possessed 


words which did the job better’. ; 

In a large book of {his kind it is easy to point out unhappy features 
of a minor nature. One could wish, for example, that Chapter II did 
ears to be an impossible promise of “ап 


not begin with what app oF beran у о 
account of how words had their origin 1n the earliest stages’, and 


one regrets (same page) the statement that rasp (the free form) and 
rasp- in raspberry “ате identical phonetically’. Such hole-picking, 
from which few books would be immune, would be churlish in view 
of the solid achievement of Dr Sheard's book, which deserves the 
success it undoubtedly will have with both undergraduates and the 
linguistically inclined man-in-the-street. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
J. A. Bright. Pupil's Book, 154 pages. Teacher's Handbook, 
50 pages. Longmans Green, 1954. 3s. each. 

This is а thoroughly practical book for pupils who have acquired 


metaphor 
may ask, 
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an English vocabulary of about 1,500 words, which probably means 
classes that have already done at least three years’ work. The book 
provides ample material for written exercises and composition. 

The first half of the book is concerned with tense usage. Gram- 
matical terms are kept to a minimum and the emphasis is on learning 
through drills, not from rules. The routine drills are varied by simple 
compositions. These are based on pictures, on material in dictations, 
or the completion of stories read aloud by the teacher. There are 
also comprehension tests. 1 

The second half of the book, called ‘Grammar’, deals with the 
use of the determinatives, the relatives and such adverbs as so, very, 
too and enough. There are some useful test papers. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH. F. L. Sack. 208 pages. 

A. Francke, Ltd., Berne and Heffer, Cambridge. 138. 6d. 

The Preface tells us that this book, together with its companion 
volume English Exercises, ‘is intended for the advanced student at a 
higher secondary school, college, or university, and for the “Old 
Boy” who wishes to brush up his English’. 

The book is comprehensive. After a short section on pronun- 
ciation, stress, and spelling, there is a very thorough treatment of 
accidence and syntax. Dr Sack is concerned with the English of 
today and gives useful information about differences between written 
and spoken English, and between various styles of each. Phonetic 
transcription is used freely to illustrate such points as the differences 
between strong and weak forms. Tone symbols are also used. 
Readers accustomed to books printed in England would prefer the 
use of these to indicate stress or emphasis. The Swiss printers follow 
the European convention of spacing out the letters of stressed words 
where English printers use a different type. ‘This is a surprise’, or 
‘This “is a surprise’ is clearer, surely, than ‘This is a surprise’. 
This is, however, a minor criticism. The book is admirably printed 
on good quality paper. : 

On page 148 there is the statement: to try is used in the sense of 
‘I wanted to do something, I started to do it, but was not successful’. 
Not a very good definition. Dr Sack has tried to help students of 


English and he has succeeded. This is a book that can be whole- 
heartedly recommended. 


INCREASE YOUR ENGLISH. А. J. Glover. 120 pages. Dent, 
1954. 2s. 3d. 

Increase Your English, like the author's previous works, Build Up 

Your English and Enrich Your English (reviewed in English Languag f 

Teaching Vol. VIII page 31 and Vol. V page 194) is intended parti- 


E 
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cularly to widen the student's knowledge of vocabulary. It is designed 
for students who have learned English for about four years, and 
would be particularly useful for those who are preparing for the 
Cambridge Lower Certificate. 

It contains twenty sections, of which each is subdivided into Part 
A (General Exercises) and Part B (a reading passage with compre- 
hension and composition exercises on it). A list of twenty additional 
essay subjects is given at the end of the book. 

The book contains the fruits of considerable experience in teaching 
English to foreign students, and is practical and useful in addition 
to being cheap. It is to be regretted that the prose extracts do not 
reflect contemporary life a little more in style and content; but 
restrictions of copyright may have limited the choice, and the 
passages are at any rate full of incident. They would probably appeal 
more to male rather than to female students. 


MACMILLAN’S STORIES TO REMEMBER: IN SIMPLE 
ENGLISH. О 


(1) Six Tales from Shakespeare. Told by E. F. Dodd. 97 pages. 
15. 8d. 
(2) Tales from Tagore. Adapted by E. F. Dodd. 71 pages. 15. 3d. 
(3) Nicholas Nickleby. Charles Dickens. Adapted by Margery 
Green. 107 pages. 15. 10d. 
(4) Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley. Retold by E. F. Dodd. 
132 pages. 2s. 2d. 
(5) The Mayor of Casterbridge. Thomas Hardy. Adapted by 
E. F. Dodd. 132 pages. 2s, 2d. Macmillan. 
These books, produced in India and intended primarily for Indian 
secondary schools, forma welcome addition to the range of simplified 
readers. The style is simple without being childish, and a vocabulary 
range of 2,000 words has been adhered to without awkwardness. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge is pethaps the most successful of the 
series. In this book and in Nicholas Nickleby the work of stream- 
lining the plot and of eliminating irrelevant incidents and characters 
has been well done. The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of 
westward Но! 

In Six Tales from Shakespeare itis a little surprising to see Antonio 
referred to as the brave young Merchant of Venice. Although 
nothing in the text contradicts this attribution Antonio is generally 
presented on the stage as a man who is senior in years as well as in 


standing. 
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Tales of Tagore seems less likely than the other titles to appeal to 
readers outside India. The style and content both have a strong local 


flavour and most teachers in other countries would not wish their | 


pupils to imitate Tagore’s way of writing, charming though it is. 
* ж ж ж 


Other titles in the same series which аге now available are: 

The Rose and the Ring. W. M. Thackeray. Adapted by E. Е. Dodd. 
76 pages. 15. 3d. 

The Snake Charmer and Other Stories. E. F. Dodd. 65 pages. 
1s. 2d. 

Three Shakespeare Comedies. Told by E. F. Dodd. 56 pages. 15 

Stories from Famous Poems. Told by E. F. Dodd. 71 pages. 
15. За. 

Stories from Greek Myths. E. F. Dodd. 65 pages. 15. 2d. 

The Adventures of Lila and Chandran and Other Stories. E. F. 
Dodd. 64 pages. ls. 2d. 

Discoveries of New Lands. E. F. Dodd. 60 pages. ls. 

The King of the Golden River. John Ruskin. Adapted by E. F. 
Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

Brave Children of Other Lands. E. F. Dodd. 48 pages. 10d. 

Folk-Tales from Different Lands. Told by E. F. Dodd. 44 pages. 9d. 

The Blue Jay and Other Stories. E. F. Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

Fables and Stories for Beginners. E. Е. Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

A First Book of Stories. E. F. Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

Lost porion, J. Hilton. Adapted by E. F. Dodd. 106 pages. 
18. 10d. 
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THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. H. G. Wells. 125 pages 
Longmans Green, 1954. 2s. 6d. (paper). 

An addition to the well-known ‘Bridge Series’. The philosophical point of this 

book, which owes something to Swift in its comparison of our own with imaginary 

civilizations, should afford material for discussion. A supplementary glossary 

of 844 words in this book seems a rather large addition to the 3,000-word basic 

range, even though the editors do envisage an expansion in the series of up to 


7,000 words. 


MAN AGAINST MAN-EATERS. J. Corbett. 162 pages. Oxford 
University, Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. 3s. (paper). 
4s. 6d. (cloth). 

An addition to the English Reader's Library, which is intended to fill the gap 

between simplified texts and the full range of original literature. This volume 

has been condensed from twò books by Jim Corbett, who gives an interesting 
account of his adventures in killing man-eating leopards and tigers in India. 

There are a few Indian words, which are explained in a glossary. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Wilkie Collins. 119 pages. Longmans 


Green, 1954. 2s. 4d. 
A useful addition to the ‘Simplified English Series. The book preserves all the 
suspense and excitement of the original. The character of Count Fosco has 
become a little blurred, but nothing else has been sacrificed in the process of 


simplification. 


DE TO ENGLISH CONVERSATION. Wendy 


YOUR GUI 
pages. Meulenhoff, Amsterdam, 


Hall and P. H. Breitenstein. 99 


1954. 
A useful book for Dutch readers, with up-to 
illustrations of contemporary London, sugges 
phrase-lists with Dutch equivalents. 


-date situations in dialogue form, 
tions for oral discussions, and 


A MESSAGE FROM MARS. R. Ganthony. 60 pages. 


VICE VERSA. F. Anstey. 78 pages. 


Longmans Green, 1954. 15. 9d. each (paper). 
re additions to the New Method Supplementary Readers (Grade 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BUSINESS LETTERS. . С. Е. 
Eckersley and W. Kaufmann. 176 pages. Longmans Green, 1954. 
4s. 3d. 


in place of the Craigie system in the first edition. The book is probably too 
concise to be helpful to beginners, but may be used for occasional reference. 


AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. M. Alderton Pink. 
149 pages. Macmillan, 1954. 6s. 


This book is for use in Brammar schools in Great Britain and Was written and 


* THE USE OF TENSES IN ENGLISH. J. Millington-Ward. 


Е70541 Wt.P.25465-241 1/55 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd. London 


BRITISH COUNCIL SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR OVERSEAS TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


July 2-23 
July 2-23 
July 11-25 


July 12-August 2 


July 17-August 5 
July 23-August 13 


August 4-19 


July 30-August 18 
August 3-24 
August 4-25 


August 8-29 


August 20- 
September 10 


For further particulars applic: 
British Council office. In count: 
represented enquiries should be add 

British Council, 6 


Department, The 


1955 


Language and Literature in 
Contemporary Britain. 


Shakespeare (1) 
English Language and Con- 
temporary Life. 
Twentieth-Century English 


English Language and 
Literature. 


Shakespeare (П) 


English Life and Language 


English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage. 


Modern English Literature 
and Language Practice. 


Summer School of English 
Studies. 


English Language and 
Literature Today. 


Modern English Literature 


Dundee 
Stratford-upon- 
Avon 


Bristol 


Leeds 
Southampton 
Stratford-upon- 
Avon 
Chelmsford 


Oxford 


Cambridge 


Liverpool 


Cardiff 


Oxford 


ation should be made to the nearest 
ries where the British Council is not 
ressed to The Director, Courses 
5 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


А Headmaster writes :— 

“| believe іп these books—if the others 
аге as good as ‘ Oliver Twist’ you have 
winner. | have already ordered sets (36) 
of Tom Brown, ‘Ivanhoe,’ * Oliver 


Twist,’ and ' Jane Eyre’. 


FOR STUDY OR LIBRARY 


SHORTENED 
CLASSICS 


Edited by W. BARNES 


“It must be said at once that 
the publishers have been able to 
achieve an astonishingly well- 
produced book for the price... - 
Bound in dignified linson boards 
with title in gold... In any school 
or class library they would stand 
out: yet at;their price they can 
easily—though almost with sacri- 
lege—be used as class text-books. 

“They will indeed be used in 
this way ; for the basic principle 
in each case is to stick to the 
author's words ; and apart from 
linking passages to ensure con- 
tinuity, these books are in fact the 
books of Dickens, etc., shortened 
yet eminently coherent. 

"|t is good to contemplate 
this sign of a return to good fare 
in schools."—Teachers World. 


OLIVER TWIST ... 4s. 


CORAL ISLAND ... 4s. 


TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS 4s. 


JANE EYRE ... 45. 9d. 
LORNA DOONE 45. 94. 
IVANHOE ... es ds. 
(Some other titles in preparation) 


The Three Musketeers, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, Hereward the 
Wake. 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD 


2» 
е ~ « 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PERFECTLY SPOKEN 


Give your students first-hand knowledge of the rhythm 
and intonation of English speech by using the Lingua- 
phone method of language teaching. 

Linguaphone is a Talking Textbook, relieving the 
teacher of all repetition. It brings life and colour to 
the classroom through the voices of native professors. p 
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‘Have’ and ‘Do Have’: Their Use 
in Negative and Interrogative 
Sentences 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


ir 1s well known to teachers and students of English that the 
negative and interrogative forms of the verb to have, in certain of 
their uses, are treated differently by British and American speakers 
respectively. Мо English person who used traditional British idiom 
(and in this matter most English people still do) would ever ask 
Do you have a dictionary that you can lend me? or Do you have 
change for a ten-shilling note? But why? And what is the difference, 
if any, between Have you an examination at the end of this term? 
and Do you have an examination at the end of this term?, or between 
I hadn't enough money and I didn’t have enough money? It may be 
that British usage is not quite so settled as it appeared to be up 
to a few years ago (a headline in the Sheffield Telegraph of 9th April, 
1954, read Dr. Malan Doesnt Have a Chance), but generally 
speaking the cleavage between British and American usage still 
exists. 1 have known British schoolchildren corresponding with 
pen-friends in the United States to be much amused by the inquiry 
Do you have any brothers and sisters? The Englishman, of course, 
would say have you? 

ТЕ is often stated in text-books of English grammar that have 
refers to a specific occasion or instance whereas do have refers to 
what is general, habitual or recurrent (see for instance A. S. Hornby's 
recently published 4 Guide to Patterns and Usage in English). So 


' we have Have you indigestion? contrasted with Do you have 


indigestion? This is true enough so far as it goes, but it is not the 
whole story; and even where the distinction is obvious enough in 
the present tense it is not nearly so clear in the past. As a useful 


“ rule-of-thumb method we may say that do have should not be used 


if, in colloquial English, have could be replaced by have got (оп 
which see the present writer’s earlier article, E.L.T., Vol. ҮШ, 
рр. 113-20); but even this гше is not infallible, for beside А Manx 
cat hasn’t got a tail we have A Manx cat doesn't һауе a tail, both 
perfectly good English, while in the sentence Have you an examination 
at the end of this term? the simple have you? could be replaced by 
have you got? yet, as we have seen in the previous paragraph, it is 
equally possible to say Do you have an examination? &c. This does 


1For other examples, see p. 81. 
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not actually disprove our rule, for in neither case аге the two con- 
structions really alternative ways of saying the same thing. This will 
be realized if, in the first, we substitute our Manx cat for a Manx cat, 
when do have becomes impossible!; and the real counterpart of 
Do you have an examination? is Do you get (or if addressed to a 
teacher do you hold) an examination?, not have you got? But if it 
does not invalidate the rule it does create difficulties in its practical 
application, especially for foreign students who may not have 
mastered all the intricacies of the verb to get itself. What follows is 
an attempt to investigate the question and to set out the facts 
more fully than, so far as I am aware, they have been set out before. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the reference is strictly to 
British, not to American usage; that the observations apply only 
when have is a full verb, not when it is an auxiliary; and that the 
emphatic forms, which necessarily use do (Do have a little more 
patience, You do have a lot of trouble with that car of yours—with 
the stress on do), are excluded. 

By way of clearing the ground it is necessary to draw attention 
to three facts of some importance for our purpose. In the first 
place the verb to have is used with many different meanings, some 
of them, it is true, only slightly differentiated, but different never- 
theless. For practical purposes, however, they may be grouped 
under four general heads. 

(i) Those which express possession or some notion akin to it: 
to have a car, have money, have a brother or sister, have rosy 
cheeks, have a lisp, have a temper, have a grievance, have a speed 
of fifty miles an hour. | 

Here the verb denotes not апу kind of activity but a state, а 
characteristic or a situation, either temporary or permanent, as it 
applies to the subject. (Indeed in some cases, e.g. the last example, 
the sentence could be recomposed to express the same meaning 
with the verb to be instead of to have. It has a speed of fifty m.p.h.= 
Its speed is fifty m.p.h., The ticket had a number on it —There was 
a number on the ticket.) Into this class fall also expressions denoting 
the possession of some kind of duty, task, &c., such as to have a 
whole ау 5 work before опе, to have plenty to do, to have a letter 
to write. In all of these it is possible to use have got instead of have. 

(8) Those where have is followed by an ‘infinitive to denote 
wid. or necessity: I have to catch a train, He has to see a 
делі with ан A. for а living. Up to a point these 
origin) they denote the Ж ТЫҚ аға БАНДЫ; 

possession of an obligation or а necessity 


1The reason being that where a Manx cat can be eith i i 
‘ 2 ег а specifi 
singular, our Manx cat сап be only а specific singular. Заманы d a 
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to do that which is specified in the infinitive, and in most cases 
again have got can be substituted for hare;* but that the sense of 
possession is no longer clearly recognized in them is shown by the 
fact that the infinitive may be a passive one (Children һауе to be 
clothed and fed, The door had to be forced open) and by such con- 
structions as Television sets will have to come down in price before 
I can afford to buy one, I shall have to get а new coat, where a future 
tense is used though the necessity is a present one. In sentences 
like these have has come to be felt almost as an auxiliary, though 
it differs from the genuine auxiliary in that in certain circumstànces? 
the form with do can be used (e.g. Do we have to book our seats in 
advance ?y. With the real auxiliary this is not possible. 

(iii) Those which denote an activity, process, practice, &c., 
performed by or originating with the subject:3 have a cup of tea, 
have a bath, have a game of tennis, have a rest, have one's hair cut, 
have a birthday party, have the doctor, have a go, have mercy on, 
have a daily newspaper. 

In none of these could have be replaced by have got. .In a few 
odd cases some other part of the verb get might be used (e.g. get 
one's hair cut) but that is only coincidental; generally we should 
have to substitute other verbs such as drink, take, play, hold, 


fetch, &c. 


(іу) Those. which denote something experienced, suffered or 
undergone by the subject, or where the subject is, so to speak, at 

YThe exceptions are those cases where have=to be compelled. John said that 
he could not come out to play with us as he had (or had got) to repeat his Latin 
homework. Неге John's possession of a task is indicated. But had got cannot 
be substituted in As his homework was done badly he had to repeat it. Here 
had to repeat it means was made to repeat it. 

зуг: (а) when the reference is to the general practice or rule, as Does one 
have to have a passport to go to Northern Ireland? ; (b) when, though a specific 
occasion or situation is in question, the reference is to the general rule or arrange- 
ment, not exclusively to the person or persons mentioned in the subject. Thus 
Do we have to book our seats in advance? means ‘Do the regulations or the 
arrangements require us (and others) to do so?’ If the question refers specifically 
to the persons denoted by we and means “Бо you wish us to, irrespective of 
what others may do? then we can only say Have we? There are, of course, 
cases where for all practical purposes it makes little difference which form we 
use, though strictly there is still the same difference between them. Thus Have 
we to change at Crewe if we go by this train? is concerned only with what ‘we? 
(i.e. my friend and I) have to do on a particular journey. Do we have to change 
at Crewe? &c., inquires what апу passengers for our destination have to do, 
and therefore “уе” amongst them. 


зТо anticipate possible criticism I may point out that to avoid the repetition 
of awkward periphrases, throughout the article I have used the terms subject 
and object in the sense of the person (or the thing) denoted by the subject and 
the object respectively as well as for the subject and the object words, In every 
case it should be quite clear to the reader which meaning is intended. 
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belongs to the previous class. In some of these get or got, in the 
sense of receive(d) or suffer(ed), could be used, but not have got 
or had got. 

It is perhaps needless to point out that not only the same kind 
of construction but also the Very same sentence may fall into one 


without help but at last she has a woman to do the cleaning, the verb 
belongs to class (i), since ‘having’ is contrasted with ‘being without’, 
It is important to bear this difference in mind as it determines 
whether we use plain have or do have for the negative and interro- 


to seem, to resemble, to like, to wish, to think (=be of the opinion) 


denote repeated or habitual activity, or a Situation or state of 
affairs viewed generally, though, as will appear from the examples 
that follow, the same form of the tense is not always used for both, 
especially in the present. Thug we have She smoked several cigarettes 


general habit); 7 see J'our point, I see Jour father coming (now), 


We see with our eyes (a general truth), The sun is shining (at this 
moment), The sun shines оп the р 


(a general Statement). 


atic and dynamic from Professor 95 53), 
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Let us now turn to the verb to have and see how these observations 
apply there; and we will start with the present tense. For the 
strict present what we have called ‘dynamic verbs’ generally use 
not the simple form (I eat, he speaks, &c.), but the expanded or 
progressive form (I am eating, he is speaking); the simple form is 
employed for (а) the anticipatory present, as in We begin this 
evening’s programme with . . » (b) the historic present,* and (c) the 
extended present. In negative statements the strict present still 
uses the expanded form (He is not eating his dinner) but for the 
anticipatory, the historic and the extended present it employs the 
form with do (He does not eat meat, Shylock does not get his pound 
of flesh after all). Have, when used dynamically, follows this 


pattern: He is having а bath, He has a-bath every day; We are not 
having our tea yet, We do not have our tea until five o'clock. We 
have our tea in the drawing room. In the interrogative also it agrees 
with the other dynamic verbs in using the expanded form for the 
strict present and the form compounded with do for the extended 
present: Are you having your іва? When do you have your tea? 
It may be added that both forms may be used with a future reference 
but the distinction between them still holds. Are you having a 
concert at the end of this term? asks the question as it concerns this 
term only, Do you have a concert at the end of this term? inquires 
as to the general practice; and again this agrees with the usage in 
other dynamic verbs. It also explains why we can say (again 
referring to the future) Are you having a party on your twenty-first 
birthday? but not Do you have a party? Фе. Where one’s twenty- 
first birthday is concerned (or for that matter any unique occasion) 
there can be no question of one’s general practice. It is true that 
the form with do is sometimes found when, from the circumstances 
of the case, it could not possibly refer to what is usual (e.g. Do 
you have a holiday for the Coronation?) but there is always a 
suggestion of its being part of, or in accordance with, an arrange- 
ment. Are you having a holiday on New Year’s Day? could be asked 
of a person who is in a position to please himself whether he has 
one or not: Do you have a holiday оп New Year's Day? could only 
mean (i) is it customary for you to, or (ii) has one been granted to 
you? We could, of course, ask Have you a concert at the end of 
this term?, Have you a holiday for the Coronation?, Have you a 
holiday on New Year's Day? But these will be discussed later. 


1I here use the term historic present not only in the generally accepted sense 
of the present tense used for the narration of past facts or events, but also to 


include its use in titles of literary works, especially of plays and novels:\e.g. 
The Boy Comes Home (a play showing what happened when-the: boy сате 


home), Standish Gets His Man (a story telling how Standish trot hisman)- \ 
ee Г 
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We тау, however, notice here that the have you? formula is not 
possible when it is a case of the person pleasing himself and we 
are inquiring as to his intention. The reason for this lies in the 
meaning of have, which is different from that which the same 
verb bears in the previous group of sentences. 

And now let us turn to the use of have as a verb of static character 


parents wish their children 10 do well at school. Науа similarly 
makes no distinction: 7 have no small 


have I (you)? respectively, as compared with I do not like|feel] 
think/wish and Do you like|feel|think| wish 21 


о distinction of form between 
the strict present and the extended present. But actually I am 


ic have, there can be such a 


country? and Have you a banking account; 
having at the moment of Speaking just as 


~ 
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making the inquiry would substitute the verb take, thus suggesting 
that the verb has the same meaning as that it carries in J will have 
this one.) And similarly with Have your apple trees any fruit on 
them? as contrasted with Do your apple trees have any fruit on 
them? It would be absurd to ask the former question in the middle 
of winter, for it inquires as to the present state of the trees and 
could be recomposed with the verb го be instead of to have (Is there 
any fruit on your apple trees?). The latter, however, could be asked 
at any time for the inquiry here is not about the state but about 
what we may call, rather loosely, the ‘habits’ of the trees, and the 
verb again approaches near to one of activity. To have on them 
means to bear or to produce. Or again, a customer wishing to 
purchase a tin of sardines will ask the shop assistant Have you | 
any sardines? and if the reply is a negative one it will probably be 
I'm afraid we haven't, denoting mere absence of the commodity; 
but if the assistant wishes to indicate more definitely that the shop 
has ceased to stock them he will say We used to sell them, but we 
don’t have them now, for here have connotes much more than mere 
possession or presence in the shop; it implies buying in, keeping in 
stock and offering for sale. 

And now let us turn from the present tense to the past. Both 
the dynamic and the static verbs use plain had for affirmative 
statements, e.g. He had a good deal of property (static), They had a 
game of cricket (dynamic). The sentence She had a cup of tea might 
thus mean (i) she had one in her possession, (ii) she chose or 
accepted one, (iii) she partook of one. For negative statements 
had not is usual for the static and did not have for the dynamic. 
Thus if we wish to express the meaning of being without we must 
say I hadn't any tea (cf. the note to p. 86). І didn’t have any tea 
means either that I did not partake of any or that I did not accept 
any. The difference will become clearer still if we take the following 
examples: (i) He hadn’t a father, He didn’t have a father. The 
first would apply to a boy whose father was dead: the second could 
not, normally, be used of any human being for it would imply that 
he was not begotten of any male parent, the combination to have 
a father being felt almost as a compound verb expressive of 
paternity; (ii) Mrs A hadn’t any children, Mrs A didn’t have any 
children. The former merely means that she was without children, 
possibly because they had all died or possibly because she had 
remained childless. The latter can only mean that she had given 
birth to none. And the same difference is observable in the interro- 
gative: Had they anything to eat? Did they have anything to eat? 
An essay by L. C. Knights is entitled How Many Children Had 
Lady Macbeth?, i.e. what was the size of her family? How many 
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children did Lady Macbeth have? would mean, how many were 
born to her? 

It is perhaps not inappropriate at this point to notice a breach 
of the foregoing distinction which has recently appeared in written 
as distinct from spoken English where indirect statements of a 
negative character are concerned. It is illustrated by the following 
two quotations, the first from The Times of 21st July, 1951, regarding 
an inquiry into a railway accident, the second from the Yorkshire 
Observer of 11th April, 1953: (i) The guard asked him [the restaurant 
car attendant] for a potato so that he could throw a message from 
the train . . . Joyce said that he did not have a potato; (ii) The boy 
asked his mother for money to go out, and when she said she did 
not have it he shot her in the arm. Although neither of these would 
sound in any way strange to an American they rather grate on the 
linguistic sensibility of an Englishman, except possibly the very 
young, for they do not represent normal British usage; nor, I 
think, can they be set down altogether to the influence of United 
States idiom, for The Times at least does not usually affect 
Americanisms. It is more likely that the reporters slipped into 
them because of the awkwardness in such contexts of he had not a 
potato and she had not it. After all, it is reported speech, and what 
the persons actually said (if they used the verb have at all), was 
presumably J haven't a potato and I haven't it (or any). In such 
cases there seems good reason, even in literary contexts, for 
resorting to the more colloquial hadn’t rather than this periphrastic 
and un-English did not have. 

So far we have spoken of those cases where the difference of 
meaning between the two constructions is fairly plain; but there 
are others where it is not so plain—where indeed it would appear 
that the two are equally acceptable. For instance, if a person 
returns from a shopping expedition and announces that his pur- 
chases have cost him more than he expected we might ask Had 

you enough money? or Did you have enough money?, though if we 
made a similar inquiry before he set out we should never ask 
Do you have enough money? Or another person might equally well 
say I hadn't time or I didn’t have time to call on the Joneses, though 
in the present he would say only J haven’t, not 1 don’t have. Why 
this diflerence between past and present? Do the two forms of 
the past really mean the same or do they not? And why is it 
accepted English to say He did not have time as well as He hadn't time, 
but unacceptable to say He did not have a potato? T 

Тһе answer to the second question is, I think, that for all practical 
purposes the two may.amount to the same but in веша pus 1925 
is a rather nice distinction between them. A schoolboy 


au 


to! 


| 
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(i.e. received) two shillings from his father at the breakfast table 
had (i.e. possessed) that amount when he set out for school. So 
when we ask Had you enough money? or say I hadn't enough money 
we are thinking of possession, but when we ask Did you have? or 
say I did not have we are thinking rather of money that has been 
supplied. We should probably ask such a question of someone 
to whom we had given money to make purchases for us. This 
explains why we feel that did not have, as used in the quotations 
from The Times and the Yorkshire Observer, to be unacceptable. 
Possession and possession only is in question here; but in another 
context, where it is possible to think of the situation from the two 
points of View did not have and had not would be equally acceptable: 
eg. He hadn't enough potatoes to serve all the diners, He didn't 
have enough potatoes 10 serve all the diners. The same distinction 
is observable in the idiomatic He had a lot to say. ТЕ this means 
(as it may mean) that he had much he wished to say (cf. Shake- 
speare's I have much to say in behalf of that Falstaff) then it falls 
into the first category distinguished on p. 78 and the negative and 
interrogative forms are he hadn't and had he? But it may also be 
merely an emphatic way of saying He said a lot, just as He had a 
lot to eat may mean no more than He ate a lot. In this case it falls 
into the third category (had=indulged in) and the negative and 
interrogative forms are he didn’t have and did he have? 

There still remains the question, why is this differentiation not 
possible in the present tense? The answer to this will become 
apparent by glancing again at the past. He did not have and did 
he have? are retrospective. From a point in the present, or the 
time of speaking, they look back to an activity or a process and 
see it as a whole. It may have been only of brief duration or it 
may have extended over а considerable time, but it is the completed 
activity, process, experience, &c., that is referred to. Не hadn't 
and had he? on the other hand, take us back into the past and 
state what the situation was at some point of time between the 
beginning and the completion, including as possible points those 
two extremes themselves. We may perhaps illustrate it by an 
analogy. Let us imagine that we take a walk along a mile-long 
stretch of country road. What we see during our journey is a 
succession of individual scenes ог objects: first a farm, then a little 
farther on an orchard, then a picturesque cottage, then an old 
church, &c. We notice each as we pass it but it is soon left behind 
and our attention is occupied by the next object or scene. After 
the walk is completed we may climb a hill some little distance 
away and call at an inn for a meal. While we are seated there waiting 
for our meal to arrive we attempt to recall that stretch of country 
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road we have recently traversed by taking ourselves, mentally, back 
there again; but what we actually see in our mind's eye is not the 
mile-long road as a whole but a specific point on it (the farm or 
the church, perhaps) and then another specific point, and so on. 
To translate the analogy into linguistic terms, this is what we are 
doing with a past occurrence or experience which persisted over a 
period of time when we use had. But instead of sitting down and 
trying to recall specific sights or stages on the road by making a 
mental journey over the same ground again and Imagining himself 
back there, the traveller may go to the window and looking down 
into the valley below get a panoramic view of that mile of road. 
He now sees it as a whole, not as a series of Separate scenes; and 
he sees it from a distance, his own personality being detached from 
it and the individual objects and landmarks merging into one to 
produce a general impression or picture. This is what we are 
doing linguistically when we use did have. I didn’t have any trouble 
to find the house summarizes the whole of the quest, from the end 
of it to the beginning; it looks back to the completion and further 
back still to the various steps and Stages that led up to it and sees 
them as a whole. 7 hadn’t any trouble to find the house states the 
position as it was during that period at any moment one likes to 
take. The speaker is in effect saying, ‘During the whole of my 
quest I did not experience a single moment of trouble.’ Similarly 
1 didn’t have time to call on the Joneses describes the position as 
it appears after the time at one’s disposal has expired and one 
looks back upon it as a single entity, not as it appeared at any 
particular point during the period. This is apparent, I think, from 
the fact that we should not say (at least anyone educated in strict 
British usage would not) 7 decided not to call on the Joneses as I 
realized that I didn’t have time. Obviously the realization must 


(E.L.T., Vol. VIII, p. 119), is used only of a specific occasion. 
What it comes to is this: we are dealing with a situation which 
extends over a period of time—from the receipt of money to the 


2Опе has the impression (though it might be difficult to collect sufficient 
evidence to prove it) that did have is more frequent in questions than in state- 
ments. Thus we should probably say I hadn't to wait long for the bus but ask 


; made the journey, is much more inclined to take the 
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payment for goods with it; from the beginning of serving dinner 
to the moment that the supply of potatoes was exhausted; from 
setting out to find a house to the actual finding of it; from the 
beginning to the end of the time at one’s disposal. We may think 
of our ‘having’ in the sense of possessing the thing in question at 
any point in this period, from the beginning to the end, or we may 
think of how it turned out (i.e. the final situation) or how it looked 
when we got to the end and were able to see the whole in retrospect. 
When both the beginning and the end belong to the past either of 
the two constructions are thus possible (he hadn't, he didn't have, 
had һе?, did he have?). But when we come to the present the 
position 45 different. If we use the present tense to represent the 
situation at the beginning (І havert enough money), the final 
situation from which we can look back over the whole will lie in 
the future; so if the counterpart of I had not is I have not, that of 
I did not have is I shall not have. Thus we get the two alternatives 
I haven't enough to pay for all those things and I shan't have enough 
to pay for all those things, the former denoting the position at the 
time of speaking and the latter what the position will be when the 
speaker has reached the shop, purchased his goods and is called 
upon to make payment. 

Now perhaps we can begin to see why 7 do not have, do you have? 
&c., are used, as the grammar books tell us, to refer to what is 
general, habitual or recurrent. Like the did forms for the past 
tense they are retrospective; they refer not to the present per se 
but to the present as the end of a phenomenon or situation which 
has extended over a period of time, just as when the visitor said 
that he didn’t have any trouble to find the house he was placing 
himself mentally at the end of his quest and looking back from 
there over his experience as a whole. And so in the present tense 
these periphrastic forms denote not merely the present moment 
but the time up to and including the present, during which the fact, 
activity or phenomenon in question has either been continuous or 
has recurred frequently. 


Summary. 

The material presented, and the case made out, in the foregoing 
pages may be summarized thus: 

(i) The verb to have is used in many different senses and with 
a large variety of meanings, but they can be classified under 
four heads: (a) those which denote possession or something akin 
to it, (b) those followed by an infinitive, to express necessity or 
obligation, (с) those denoting an activity, process, &c., performed 
by or originating with the subject, (4) those denoting something 
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experienced or suffered by the subject. Classes (а) and (5) express 
a static notion and certain sentences in which they occur could 
be re-composed with the.verb to be instead of to have; classes 
(c) and (d) express a dynamic notion. 

(ii) The three main tenses of most verbs may have a specific 
application in that they refer to a particular occasion or to particular 
persons or things thought of individually, or they may express a 
comprehensive notion in that they refer to persons or things thought 
of as a group or species, to something that is stated as being the 
case generally, or to what occurs frequently over a period of time, 
i.e. they comprehend an entire group, a general phenomenon, or 
a period of time in its entirety. 5 

(iii) For affirmative statements in the present tense dynamic 
have uses the progressive form for the specific sense and the plain 
verbal stem have for the comprehensive sense: J am afraid you 
cannot see Mr Baker at the moment as he is having dinner. We 
have dinner at seven o'clock. In the interrogative and the negative 
it uses the continuous form for the specific sense and the form 
compounded with do for the comprehensive: We are not having 
dinner yet. Do you have dinner at mid-day or in the evening? This 
distinction also holds good when the present tense is used with a 
future reference: Are you having an examination at the end of this 
term? Do you have an examination at the end of this term? 

In the past tense, besides the progressive form exemplified in 
such sentences as They were having dinner when we arrived (which 
does not concern us here) dynamic have uses the plain had in affirma- 
tive statements for both the specific and the comprehensive senses: 
We had dinner at seven (on a particular occasion). In those days 
we had dinner at seven (the general custom or practice over a period). 
In the interrogative and negative these both become did have: 
As I was not feeling well I did not have any dinner (specific), During 
the war we did not have cups of tea between meals (comprehensive) 
In all these respects dynamic have follows the pattern of other 
dynamic verbs. 

(iv) With static have the plain have/had, according to the tense 
is the specific term, and do/did have the comprehensive term This 
is to be seen in: ' 

(а) The contrast between Have you toothache? (now) and Do you 
һауе | toothache? or between 7 havent a Secretary (the present 
position, even though it may be due to the fact that the s eaker 
never has had a secretary) and J don’t have a secretary (the dee 
as it has been for some time and will probably е fo be) 

(b) The difference between the specific singular and the generic 
singular: 4 Manx cat hasmt a tail (any particular Manx pm we 
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like to take), A Manx cat doesn’t have a tail (one cat taken as 
typical of the entire species or breed). 

(c) The difference between the individualized plural and the 
collective plural: Have Arabs dark skins? (Arabs thought of 
individually), Do Arabs have dark skins? (Arabs thought of collec- 
tively, as a race or distinctive group sharing a common charac- 
teristic). Most English houses haven't central heating (this опе 
hasn't, that one hasn't, &c.), Most English houses don’t have central 
heating (‘most houses’ thought of en masse—the lack of central 
heating is a characteristic common to them all). 

(d) In the past tense the difference between, on the one hand, 
‘having’ on a specific occasion (When we came to pay the bill we 
found we hadn’t sufficient money) or on a number of occasions 
thought of individually throughout a specified period (While we 
were studying for examinations we hadn’t much time for dances and 
theatres), and on the other hand ‘having’ as applied to a past 
period of time thought of as a single unit (While we were studying 
for examinations we didn’t have much time for dances and theatres). 
In the former of these last two examples we think of the various 
occasions when we had to forgo a dance or a visit to the theatre— 
on each occasion we hadn’t time; in the latter we think of the lack 
of time as something that we now connect with the period in its 
entirety as we look back upon 1.1 Similarly Had he a scar on his 
face? (an inquiry about someone we saw on a particular occasion), 
Had Peggotty red cheeks? (we are asked to conjure up a momentary 
picture of Peggotty as she is described by Dickens, as we should 
of the person with the scar on his face); but Did Peggotty have 
red cheeks? (we are thinking of Peggotty as she appears throughout 
the whole novel and of the red cheeks as characteristic of her all 
the time). | 
(у) Finally, if we can say 7 did not have as well as I hadn’t enough 
money to pay the bill, why, in the present tense, cannot we say 
I do not have as well as I haven't enough money to pay the bill? 
Because to see the process or transaction in its completeness we 
must look forward, not back; the alternatives are therefore I 
haven't and I shall not have. 


As a rule-of-thumb method for deciding which form of the verb 
to use in a particular context the following suggestions may prove 
useful: 

1We may perhaps see something of an analogy with a collective noun like 


committee, which can be thought of as a number of individual persons or as 
a single body. 
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(i) ТЕ the sentence could be recomposed with the verb to be, 
for the negative and interrogative use plain have/had. 

(ii) If have/had could be replaced by the colloquial have got/had 
got, again in the negative and interrogative use plain have/had. 

(iii) If have/had could be replaced by ger/got (but not by have 
got or had got) then use the forms with do for the negative and 
interrogative: e.g. Whenever I eat cheese I have indigestion (=I get 
indigestion). Interrogative: Do you have indigestion? Negative: 
I do not have indigestion since I gave up eating cheese. 

(iv) If the meaning of have/had could be conveyed by some other 
dynamic verb such as drink, eat, take, partake of, indulge in, receive, 
use, experience, suffer, &c., then use the form with do: e.g. Where 
did you have lunch today? (partake of), Do you have salt or sugar 
on your porridge? (take), Did you have any letters this morning ? 
(receive). 

It is not suggested that the results given by these tests necessarily 
exclude the use of the alternative form, especially in the past tense, 
where the specific and the comprehensive may sometimes be so 
finely differentiated that for all practical purposes they amount to 
the same. It is, however, claimed that the tests will rarely, if ever, 
give a construction that is unidiomatic. 


Language Games 
B. WILLEY 


GAMES CAN be used successfully in language teaching, but a number 
of factors affect the degree of success. Games that involve a great 
deal of explanation by the teacher in the children's own language 
are hardly worth the candle. Where the pupils come from an 
undeveloped rural area, their field of recognition is small and it is 
more difficult to devise suitable teaching games. This also applies 
to beginners in the language: the number of games that can be 
„used is in direct proportion to the knowledge of English possessed. 
Last of all, a game that may be received with enthusiasm by a 
class of twenty may be an utter failure in a class of fifty. 

In the games given below, an attempt has been made to consider 
all these points. The games are arranged in approximate order of 
difficulty, and the early ones can be, and have been, used with 
children aged 8+ who have had only two or three lessons. 

Teachers who do not use games are neglecting one of the most 
vital of teaching practices. Not only do children enjoy the games 
themselves, but through them they are furnished with an incentive 
to learn that is largely absent otherwise. In an area where few people 
can talk English and possibly none normally do so, there is a 
danger that it may become just another school subject to be 
endured somehow. Games will furnish a reality that excites the 
children’s interest. 

Speech Games. Team Games. All these depend on the class 
being divided into two equal teams. These teams should be 
спрей during the first week or so to ensure as far as possible, 
that they are equal. The teams can be named ‘Lions’ and ‘Eagles’ 
if they are boys or other appropriate names if they are girls or a 
mixed team. 

It is assumed that pictorial flash-cards have been used, or that 
other pictures are available. 

1. Teacher: ‘This is a dog’: she indicates the first member of 
one team who goes to a box and picks out a picture, saying, “This 
is a dog’. If it is correct, the first member of the other team is given 
‘This is a horse’. For a correct answer, a point is scored on the 
blackboard under the name of the team: at an incorrect answer, 
the other team is given a chance at accurate identification. No 
points are given (nor any deducted) for an incorrect answer. This 
is the general procedure at all team games. At the end of the 
lesson, the marks are totted up, the difference found and added on 
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to a card Кері оп the wall showing team scores. Children get very 
excited over this. For beginners no speech is required: it is enough 
if the correct card is chosen. 

2. The reverse of the last game. The picture is displayed and 
the correct sentence given, e.g. ‘That is a ' or ‘The cow is 
walking’, ‘That is a green hat’. 

3. Variation. Picture held up and named by teacher. Team 
clap twice if the sentence refers to the picture: fold arms if it does 
not. Any member of the team wrong, the team loses a point. 
The game should be taken slowly at first, and the tempo increased 
considerably later on. 

Prompting. It is certain that other members of the team will 
whisper ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ but as it is a team, the co-operative spirit 
should not be discouraged, but the discipline of only the child who 
is asked, answering, should be firmly kept to. 

4. Symbols. These are an extremely valuable aid to language 
teaching and especially suitable to children, who appear to identify 


The Game. The teacher, having explained every symbol, then 
says, e.g. ‘This is a man’, &c. A member of each team altern 


Later, pointing first to one symbol and then to another, ће: 
re “Тһе baby is sleeping’, ‘The cow is eating’. | 


og is smoking 
"Tomorrow', the past 


children “ате given а rehearsal of the 
they are ‘alleged to make, 
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6. Dumb Crambo again, but this time human actions, e.g. 
putting on an imaginary jacket that is too small: a pedlar of nuts 
or sweets: a man cutting down a tree. 

7. The Giant. Again a formula said by alternate boys. ‘Yesterday 
I saw a giant: he was eating’. The occupation described has to be 
changed by each speaker, with actions to suit the occasion such as 
pretending to eat and so on. 

8. Pretty Thing. Both teams collect objects belonging to the 
other side. The formula, which must be perfect to score a point is 
‘Here is something. What a pretty thing! Who is the owner of 
this pretty thing?’ to which the children from the other team reply 
‘I am the owner of that pretty thing’. The game can be varied by 
o adjectives of two syllables being used: useful, ugly, 
little, &c. 

9. My Uncle's Farm. This is a development of No. 5, and the 
formula is “Yesterday I went to my uncle's farm and there I saw a 
(quack, quack, quack). This has to be identified by the opposite 
pupil. (Here is the opportunity for teaching the song, *Old 
MacDonald Had А Farm, E.I.E.I.0.’!) 

10. My Aunt Sita. A memory game that children for Some reason 
enjoy. “Му Aunt Sita went to Kandy and brought me back a parrot’, 
The second speaker repeats all this and adds perhaps “а balloon' 
until the list gets longer and longer. Everyone correct after the 
first two, gets a point for his team. Prompting is allowed, but no 
correction of what has already been said. 

П. Kim's Game. A tray of large objects is shown to both teams 
for 30 seconds (later 20 only). Then the teacher asks in turn each 
member of alternate team to name an object. As each one is named 

_ correctly (and the teacher is wise to have her own list), it is written 
on the board. No object may be named twice. Later, after practice, 
detailed descriptions may be demanded. ‘A ball’ will no longer do, 
but ‘a red rubber ball, rather old, smaller than a tennis ball’. Points 
for each object remembered. 

12. A variant of this game is played with a large picture with 
considerable detail in it. : 

13. Shopping. A shopping basket is carried by one boy. The 
other team member asks ‘Where are you going?’ ‘I’m going 
shopping’. “What shops are you going to? ‘I’m going to the 
bakers!’ “What will you buy?” ‘A loaf of bread’. The formula of 
words need not be kept to, but a new shop must be named each 
time. 


N.B. This game is best played after a formal lesson on the 
subject, and in urban areas only. 
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14. Variation. “Тһе water is coming out of the pipes in the 


bathroom’ and ‘You need a plumber’. There's a rb my house 


E 


*Y ou need a , and so on. 

The theme of each question can be suggested by the teacher. 
‘Your brother is ill’. ‘You have a pain in a tooth’, leaving the 
pupil to frame the question properly and the member of the other 
team to make an apt reply. 

15. Observation. Require the details of some peculiar part of an 
official uniform, e.g. а policeman’s hat. Later, ask what other 
people, such as the Head Master, are wearing. 

16. Team Quiz. Each member can ask his vis-à-vis іп the other 
team any question that begins with ‘Where?’ *What? ‘When?’ 
(An incorrectly framed question loses a point.) In turn, he has to 
answer such a question. 

All the speech games given so far are team games, for too often 
the class is so large that individual teaching is out of the question 
and the best that can be done is to get replies from groups during 
the instruction lessons, relying on the team games with their 
individual answers for practice in the newly acquired skill. 

Non-team games include all Action songs and rhymes, and various 
other forms of miming and dramatics. It should be noted that 
English nursery rhymes are often quite unsuitable, being for much 
younger children, dealing with a bewilderingly different milieu 
and very frequently using words that are of rare usage or indeed 
not modern English at all. *Pieman', ‘ware’, ‘crown’ (of his head), 
‘wilt thou be mine’, "lost her pocket’, ‘comfits’, ‘tuffet’, ‘platter’, 
‘posies’, and so on. 

Here are two more advanced speech games: 

17. Guess What? The teacher can give the puzzle and then 
pass on to another game asking children to prepare something 
similar for the next lesson. ‘There is a thing that is made of glass: 
it is square but it has a round hole at the top. There is a lid to it 
and I have it on my table at home’. If no light is seen, this can be 
added: ‘Usually it has inside it a liquid which may be black or 
may be red’. 

18. ‘Twenty Questions’. Although this is the familiar name, 
fifty should be allowed. Again the teacher starts off by asking 
them to question her to find the object she is thinking of. She may 
answer only ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. The object should be a familiar one, 
the whole thing and not a part, and not an abstraction, or existing 
only in the past or future. As this game has its value rather in 
mental training than in speech-learning it should be given only 
occasionally. ` 
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GAMES GIVING PRACTICE IN SPELLING 
Team Games 
19. Add a Letter. This is a game greatly enjoyed by English 
children of about 10+. The object is to spell out a word but not 
to supply the last letter. The team that is forced to finish a word 
gives a ‘life’-point to the other team. 


Example: Lions Eagles 
k A 288) 
3. M 4. 1 
5, R 6. A 


Now the Lions can think of one word ‘admiral’ and if they say L, 
they lose a life. So they hope the Eagles don't in fact know a word, 
and the captain says ‘I challenge you’. The captain of the Eagles 
replies, ‘admirably’, and wins a point. If he had in fact not known 
a word, the Lions would have scored. а point. 

It might be stressed here that it is desirable that some attention 
in class work should be given to spelling before games are played, 
as what is desired is correct answers. This most of all applies to a 
Spelling Bee. 

20. Spelling Bee. The whole class can prepare a rather difficult 
passage from which the teacher makes a list of words and fires them 
at members of each team in turn. Prompting is allowed though 
members follow it at considerable risk. (This is after all a teaching 
game not just a testing one.) 

21. Build a Word. Letters, e.g. 1, n, В, m, b, s, г, t, are put up 
on the board together with perhaps the groups—oat: —eat: —one. 
How many words can each team form in a given time? 

22. Spelling Cricket Match. This is a most exciting game, but a 
little intricate. It is probably best for the teacher to explain the 
rules well in advance of the first match. This will not only ensure a 
better game, but will arouse interest beforehand. 

First of all, divide the class into two teams. Each team elects 
a captain and they decide which side will ‘bat’ first. The batting 
side’s captain chooses its first two ‘batsmen’ and the other captain 
chooses a ‘bowler’. 

The ‘bowler’ runs up to one of the ‘batsmen’ and asks him a 
question from some schoolwork previously done, e.g. from a lesson 
in the Reader. The ‘batsman’ might, for instance, be asked to 
spell the word humour, or to use it correctly in a sentence. If he 
answers, adequately, he scores a run, which is marked on the 
score-board, and the ‘batsmen’ change places. If he cannot answer, 
he's out (this is lively cricket !). 

Each ‘bowler’ bowls an ‘over’ of six questions all of which he 
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has to prepare himself. The captain names the ‘bowlers’ in turn, 
over by over. Any foolish, irrelevant or inaudible questions are 
scored by the batting side as ‘extras’. If the ‘bowler’ bowls one 
‘batsman’ with a difficult question, he is allowed to ask the same 
question again of the incoming ‘batsman’ who will have been 
coached (in the pavilion!) by his own side—a good piece of team- 
work. 

Usually the teacher will act as umpire, or in a big class, two 
independent umpires may be chosen. 

The score-board will be kept like this: 


GREEN XI Rep XI 
PupibX: 1,1,1:1:1 bowled by pupilA 5 
2 Жа 0 3 s » 19 
$5 Zu ld 5 з о В 4. 
Extras: 1,1,1 3 


23. Cubes. Boxes of letter cubes—say one box for every four 
children in the class, are easily made by a local carpenter and 
your class. You need 14 cubes in each box. The lettering may be 
as follows: 


KAN RES T Vv LSA ES TUY 
2.19. D E е H I 9, IK L MN T 
алы BE WX У X 10. HN. о 5 љ 0 
о F. H d O R ILE M N ORS 
SC UH ЕЈ K Т 1. А B E D Ss Y 
os 2 пок R T 13. I LM NOP 
7 А B C D E F 4A с от у 


A variety of games сап Бе made from these. Each group may be 
a unit of one of the two teams, when the game is to produce words 
of not less than three letters using every cube. (If these are shaken 
at random, the teacher may have to make a note, as each group 
shakes, of the letters that are face up: otherwise, it is expecting 
rather much that no boy will turn over a cube showing X for a 
more accommodating letter.) 

A variety is to make the fewest words possible using every letter. 
This can be used for pupils of any age. 

24. Spelling Fever. The teacher explains to the children, with a 
mock seriousness, that some of them who cannot spell have a 
well-known disease called Spelling Fever, but that every day, he 
will give them some medicine. Then they can take their own 
temperatures and know how ill they are and whether they are 
getting better. Then a spelling test is given. Each child marks 
his own book (for there are no rewards for good spelling or punish- 
ments for bad in this game). At the back of his book, he rules a 


| 
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number of upright lines in pairs: these are thermometers. Under- 
neath, he writes the date of the test, and with red ink or pencil 
(if possible) marks in the number of mistakes. 

The first test in John’s book, may result in a record of 16 degrees 
ie. 16 mistakes. The following week, the red line has climbed only 
to the 13th degree, while a week later, only eight degrees are 
registered. This child’s ‘fever’ has gone down rapidly in under a 
month. When it reaches zero, he will be in a very healthy spelling 
state. 

25. Last—First. A word is given by one child: the next has to 
name another word that starts with the last letter of the previous 
one. For instance: boy—you—umbrella—apple. 

26. I Spy. ‘I spy with my little eye, something beginning with M’ 
(or another letter). The rhythmic formula is easily learnt and the 
rest of the class guess the object whose name begins with the letter 
given. The first to guess right has to start again with ‘I spy...’ 
and think of another object. 


READING GAMES 
А. Team Games 


27. Read and Do. The teacher writes on the board the name of 
an activity to be mimed by the whole class, e.g. a carpenter planing 
wood. Then he can vary this by writing the name of one pupil 
with an action for him to perform. This game must not be kept 
up for long. 

28. Word Ladders. A ladder is drawn on the blackboard. At 
the top is written, say, ‘Clothes’. Ist rung “Нар, 2nd rung ‘Coat’, 
and so on, each rung to be named by a member of first one team 
and then the other. Other ladders can be devised for ‘Food’, 
‘Farming’, ‘In the town’, ‘Animals’. 

B. Individual Answers 


Postman. Each child is given a fanciful name—‘Mr Carpet’. 
He writes this on a prepared slip of paper. The slips are collected 
and given to one member of each team whose hat has ‘Postman’ 
on it. He reads out the names unfalteringly and delivers the slip. 
Each one read quickly and well gains a point for the team. (If 
pupils have not yet learnt to write, the teacher must prepare the 
slips beforehand.) 

Crocodile’s Dinner. A dangerous tropical river has to be crossed 
by stepping stones (circles of chalk on the floor, or, if taken out 
of doors, drawn on the earth with a stick). A single error—and a 
leg is lost: after all four limbs have gone, another attempt has to 
be made. 
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Each stone has on it a word to be read (or there is a word to be 
spelt). Only when this barrier is passed can the child go on to the 
next stone. Each limb lost is a point lost to the team. 

The teacher needs a large stock of words written out in big letters 
on pieces of paper, as the words need to be changed before each 
new attempt. 

29. Sentence Relay. Members of each team are given the first 
part (say subject with extension) of a sentence. At the end of the 
room is a heap of the remainders. (These sentences can be written 
by the children themselves, in a writing lesson.) At the signal, 
No. 1 of each team races to the spot, finds his sentence-end, reads 
it aloud, drops the second part back in the box, and rushes back 
to touch the next boy, who in turn starts off. Points for (1) correct 
choice; (2) adequate reading; (3) first team to finish. 

Тһе sentences may be of the type: 

The crying baby—was іп its cradle 
The neighbour's dog—barked all night 
The old gentleman—stroked his beard 

so that only one correct ending can exist (in a sane world). 

30. Sentence Patterns. This is a more sober game. A pattern 
sentence allowing many permutations is put on the board, e.g. 
‘The small boy was wearing a red coat’. “Тһе” and ‘was’ do not 
permit many variations, but the other words, a number only limited 
by the class’ knowledge of English. 

Alternate teams should supply the variants. 

31. Anagrams. Teams should be given time to evolve a sentence 
where each word begins with one letter of a given word, e.g. ‘Faces’, 
*Feeble artists cause endless sorrow'. А point for each sentence 
correct in structure and possessing some coherence. 

32. Telephone Spy. On the blackboard are written the prepared 
answers to a telephone conversation. Teams in conjunction (or 
groups, if the teams are too big) write out what the other fellow said. 

Writing Games. (These are not team games.) 

„If all teachers of English could draw swiftly, recognizably and 
vividly on the blackboard their work would be easier. But in this 
first game, any deficiencies of this sort can be made up by getting 
the children to do the drawing. 

33. Draw a conventional house, with someone at the door, 
someone seen through the window. Start conversation: Whose 
house is it? Who is inside? Where is the person outside going? 
Is it winter or summer? and if so, is smoke needed: trees in the 
garden, flowers, a dog, a cat, a woman and a baby, and so forth. 

The house completed, ask the children to write what they have 
said about the house. Offer to spell any difficult word. 
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34. Jumbled Words. e.g. dog my yesterday father bit mad a. 
When this has been re-arranged satisfactorily, let them suggest 
(and write on the board) jumbles for the rest to write in correct 
order. 

35. Jumbled Sentences. An obvious development of the last game. 

36. Danger! This is a team game. Get each team to prepare 
warning cards. For 15 minutes the classroom is to become the 
Pirates Lair (or The Haunted House: The Ghost Mountain: The 
Alchemist: The Other Side of the Moon). The other team is removed 
for a few minutes, to come back to notices reading “Walk softly: 
sleeping crocodile’. ‘This way—hidden treasure’, and so on. These 
have to be read aloud by each person before he can go to the next. 
Then the other team has its chance. No points are given. 

37. Making a Book. These can be made out of sheets of newsprint 
folded and sewn, so that each pupil has a book in which drawings 
will be made and written about. 

38. Wall Newspapers. This needs a good deal of thought on the 
part of the teacher, to ensure that each child writes on (and 
illustrates) a different subject. These attempts are then pasted on 
brown paper to be hung on the wall for others to read. 

The purpose of all these games is to provide a situation where 
the use of language in its varying forms will arise naturally. For 
children merely to write, as in the copy-book days, without writing 
about anything, is a highly unsatisfactory and boring business for 
the child. 

I should mention that some of these games are usual among 
English children: some are taken from scouting: some were evolved 
by the writer to meet a situation: and some were from the collection 
of Mr W. R. P. Somaratne of the Education Department of the 
Government of Ceylon, to whom my thanks are expressed. 


Overteaching 
S. H. HOPPER 


i like in this: each leaves the 

OVERTEACBING: iu [emere e es unable to digest. 
pupi RUE when we try to put over too extensive a tract of our 
ss = a manageable tract in excessive detail. We underteach 
J ie deny necessary guidance. The habit (sometimes forced on 
kie ird by headmasters or inspectors) of assigning one particular 
activity to one lesson—grammar on Mondays, vocabulary on 
days, dictation оп Wednesdays, and so on—tempts to the 
Tuesday n of too extensive a tract. The university education of 
ie eee may do the same. Thus, on Monday, 1 April, he has 
resolved that his pupils shall learn to use the Present Perfect Tense. 
With forty or fifty minutes before him for explanation and practice 
he sketches, if conscientious and himself well-informed, the idea of a 
tch of time UP TO Now, or present significance ofa past occurrence, 
^ia ntness, or two or all of these, and brings in just, and since, 
eon and this morning (if it is still morning), and the rest. 
an Hg amples: uses the blackboard neatly for clear statements 
T Fie and orderly classifications; remembers every wise drill, 
including oral and written practice. The result is less unsatisfactory 
with ood teacher, and more with a bad one. Both have ignored 
quse Peine of the profession. The business of the classroom 
is not po lessons by the teacher, but good learning by the 
P ned in his vivid book Remembering, has shown wh 
we rerhember. From a single dose of learning to cai 
away one main thing, and certain secondary things. The main thing 
is the general atmosphere, or style, or feeling—what Bartlett, borrow- 
ing a term used in literary criticism, calls ‘sympathetic weather’. 
The other is striking detail, perhaps comic, or unexpected, or, it 
may be, either of itself or from the Way we take it, tender, annoying, 
or mildly indecent. When remembering we reconstruct the rest, 
more or less freely, about these fixed things. In the normal run there 
is no such thing as a photographic memory ; nor do we remember 
chains of reasoning, or classification, unless unified In a single 
stream of feeling; and then what first returns, unless it be a strikin, 
detail, is the feeling. Learning is not a lapping-up. Itisa grand, and 

mainly unconscious, process of missing out. 


г ut. It works by selective 
omission, or what is the same thing selective retention. 
Thus, beyond a certain limit, the more we present of a complex 


at in fact 
Б We are apt to carry 
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thing at once the more the learner deliberately drops, to keep his 
general impression clear. 

‘I do not mind’, says the teacher, ‘if after an hour’s lesson my 
pupils have but a clear general impression of Present Perfect usage’. 
And the cynic might add: ‘That is more than they often go away 
with’. In fact he does mind. For the active and on occasion for the 
passive skills of language a clear general impression is not enough. 
I have near me a manual in which some learner has scribbled down 
in French or Armenian here and there what he thought the English 
meant. In part one brother and sister are introduced in the same 
chapter, with a fair amount of practice; and brother reappears soon 
after. Neither turns up again till part two. Brother then reappears 
from time to time, and he invariably scribbles soeur. 

The learner has a clear enough idea of what the learned folk call 
germaneness; but germaneness alone does not help. 

Similarly some of our pupils use with much acuteness since or 
for to convey the general impression signified by the French depuis; 
but they say since three weeks as well as since Christmas. Someone, 
I suspect, has at some time given an hour's lesson on since and for, 
and perhaps ago and Present Perfect and Past Simple to fill up. 

This is so not only in so conspicuously mental an affair as remem- 
bering, but in activities such as studying a model. We do not 
observe as a cinematic camera appears to do. We select as our frame 
of mind requires. And we reconstruct on the basis of what we have 
selected. I do not say aaa in your way, or in the doctor’s or 
phonetician’s way; but in my way. And the more that I apprehend 
I shall be called on to observe the more cautious I am in my selection. 

Therefore the soul of teaching is brevity. i 

Brevity—pregnant brevity—should be the rule in measuring not 
only total time allotted to a general topic, but thoroughness in 
treating a lesser one. The learner does not want thoroughness in 
any one dose, except perhaps the last; but the general colour of an 


. expression, construction, or situation, and one ог two handles for 


recalling it better. Hence the misery of word-families: bear, bearer, 
be born, bearable, unbearable, forbears, bear on, bear left, bearing, 
bearings, bearing-rein, and what not. The learner will get the colour 
of this easily enough; but what vividness the parts might have 
perishes as the list lengthens. So with definitions. Nothing can be 
more unprofitable for presenting or explaining something new. 
The term scoop, let us say, appears. Either we can translate it, 
without commentary. Or we can ask the learners to suppose that 
we have before us a sack of corn, and a nearly flat thing to get the 
corn with. We then do this,—we are scooping the corn. The flattish 
thing is our scoop. The pupil by then is likely to have translated 
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Scoop quietly, or not so quietly, or paraphrased it. He has conferred 
on the situation, and perhaps on our scoop, colour and, it may be, 
handle. Definition does not. 

Thoroughness, in a sense, is the enemy of the teacher of 
languages. It is the better that undermines the good. The little extra 
thoroughness that goes beyond the need of the learner is pedantry. 
Thoroughness is in place when we plan the various attacks that we 
shall make on a problem over a period of time, or in revision; out 
of place in an attack itself. 

How shall we determine the brevity proper to a particular attack? 
That is where wisdom comes in. Most people (teachers of language 
especially) have fallen from grace. In childhood we were most of 
us good teachers: witness a small child directing another. Then 
cleverness overcame us. Therefore in our teaching of language we 
should try a little forgetting. 

We should forget the way we have ourselves been taught in a 
university or other academic place; forget any intention to give an 
intellectually notable lesson; and all notion that a prominent part 
of a language teacher's task is to explain or inform. Memories of 
university teaching do a great deal of harm in the language class. 
The university lecture is often an abstract intended to guide a more 
or less mature student in the real work he will do on his own. The 
more logic the better. The language class, on the contrary, is a 
workshop where the learner is trained in certain kinds of behaviour. 
The less apparent logic the better. The prime task of a language 
teacher is not to explain nor inform: language is not so abstruse 
as that. 

The task of the teacher of language is to introduce. When he has 
done that let him stand out of the way. He has shown the kind of 
behaviour—linguistic behaviour—that he wants. His pupils must 
have a chance to try. 

Now an introduction, by definition, is short. Explanation is often 
long. Explanation tends to be incompatible with introduction. 

Anything longer than introduction, except in revision or com- 
paratively advanced work with mature students, is overteaching. 
It is also underlearning. 

According to my experience, partial as it cannot but be, most 
teachers overteach the active skills of language; and underteach the 
passive. They overintroduce formal work, taking it in mighty 
lumps. They underintroduce reading and listening. But underteach- 
ing is another subject. Suffice it to say that excess and deficiency 
of teaching alike play Old Harry with learning. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr. A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1 


QUESTION.—'It shocked him to hear the news’ and the passive 
“Не was shocked to hear the news’. How can these infinitive phrases 
be described? P 
ANSWER.-—In the first the infinitive phrase is the subject of the 
sentence after preparatory it. In the second sentence the infinitive 
phrase defines the application of the participle shocked: ‘He was 
shocked on hearing the news’. 


QUESTION.—Is the possible lengthening of u e vowel in man, 
noted by several phoneticians, important enough for teachers of 
English to take note of? 

ANSWER.—Teachers should be aware of it. This vowel is lengthened 
by many English speakers, particularly when it is followed by a 
voiced sound, as in man, bad and sad. The verb can, unstressed, is 
usually ken or even kn, but if strongly stressed it might be Кел. It 
is not important to teach your pupils this. 


QUESTION.—Can you supply examples of the sound s followed by 
a voiced consonant? 

ANSWER.—Not in words of one syllable. There is disgrace dis'greis. 
There are words in which s is followed by syllabic І, for example 
castle "Каз! and parcel 'pa:sl. There are compounds such as ice-box 
'aisboks and derivatives such as closely 'klousli and useless ‘jurslis. 


qükerro ok are Yeah and Yep (for ed pronounced? 
ANSWER.—jea, јер. 


QUESTION.— It would indeed be a pity if you left us’ and ‘It would be 
nothing to me though he were to leave this very day. The pronoun 
it here appears to be preparatory or anticipatory it. What does it 
anticipate? 

ANSWER.—It anticipates the clauses. The sentences mean: ‘Your 
departure would be a pity’, and “Even his departure today would 
not trouble me’. 
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QUESTION.—Is there any difference between the sound of the 
consonants at the beginning of spoke and s'pose (for ‘suppose’)? 
ANSWER.—No, in rapid speech we should say spouk and spouz. 


QUESTION.—Which is correct: “Vegetables must be well cooked 
before use’ or ‘Vegetables must be well cooked before using’? 
ANSWER.— Before use’ is correct grammatically. So is ‘before being 
used’. ‘Before using’ is incorrect. But use is not a satisfactory verb 
here. ‘Before being eaten (or served)’ would be an improvement. 


QUESTION.— Ви you said you wouldn't marry the best man in the 
world.’ ‘Well, I didn’t.’ Is there anything in the grammar of the first 
sentence that makes the quip possible? 

ANSWER.—No, it is not a grammatical question. It is merely the 
impossibility of identifying the best man in the world, together with 
the right every woman has to change her mind. 


QUESTION.—‘He is in love with her’, and ‘He is in the garden with 
her’. Have the two phrases introduced by in the same grammatical 
status? If not, what is the difference? 

ANSWER.—The two phrases are not parallel. In love with her is 
predicative. It can be replaced by very fond of her. In the garden 


with her is adverbial. See Jespersen's Essentials of English Grammar, 
page 131, for other examples. 


QUESTION.—‘Our first duty was to save him’ and ‘Our first duty 
was to earn us the plaudits of all’. How is the difference between 
these two infinitive phrases described? 

ANSWER.—In the first sentence the infinitive phrase is a predicative. 
Subject and predicate can change places: ‘To save him was our first 
duty’. Or preparatory it may be used: ‘It was our first duty to save 
him’. In the second sentence the infinitive is used with the verb be 
to express a result that is seen later. What was the result of the first 
duty we performed? It is now seen that it earned us the plaudits of all. 


QUESTION.—'I don't like many wines’ 5 wi 
hobbies. I feel that t [i ral Er 


с hese two sentences are not parallel What 
difference is there? p | 


ANSWER.—It depends upon the intonation used. The first sentence 
might mean: “Тһеге are many kinds of wine that I do not like’. 


To indicate this meaning а fall-rise would be used. ‘I don't like 
папу wines.’ 


The second sentence might mean: 


‘I prefer t 
of hobbies, not a large number of ho ee ee 


bbies’. To indicate this meaning 


Ку 
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a steep fall on the first syllable of many could be used. But, of course, 
either sentence could be uttered with either intonation. Context, as 
well as intonation, is needed to make the meaning quite clear. 


QUESTION.— What is the use of the perfect infinitive? We learn that 
after verbs expressing wishes, hopes, duty, intention and likes the 
perfect infinitive indicates that the wish, intention, etc., Was unful- 
filled or unrealized. When should this question be dealt with in an 
English course? 

ANSWER.—Unfulfilled or unrealized hopes, intentions, etc., are best 
expressed by the use of the Past Perfect Tense followed by the simple 
infinitive: “I had intended (hoped, meant) to visit you yesterday (but 
was prevented from doing so)’. It is possible to express the same 
idea by using the Simple Past Tense followed by the perfect 
infinitive: ‘I intended to have visited you yesterday’. The first con- 
struction is usually considered better. То, use both the Past Perfect 
Tense and the perfect infinitive, as some writers do, is carrying things 


does not tell us whether Tom went or not. 
‘Tom had meant to go’ indicates that in spite of his intention, he did 
not in fact go (so far as the speaker knows). “Тот meant to have 

‘one’ expresses the same idea, but is a less satisfactory construction. 


(for an arrangement or obligation) and after ought to. The sentence 
‘They were to leave London two days ago” indicates that the plan 
was made, but does not tell us whether the persons referred to did 
in fact leave. ‘They were to have left London two days ago’ also 
indicates that the plan was made, but we are left in doubt whether 
they did actually leave. The implication is that they did not leave, 
or at least that the speaker has no knowledge of their leaving. ‘You 
ought to have been kind to the old man’ indicates that the person 
addressed was not kind to the old man, just as “You oughtn't to have 
been so unkind to the old man’ implies that the person addressed 
was unkind. 

Would(should)likeis used with a perfect infinitive and would (should) 
have liked with an ordinary infinitive to indicate non-fulfilment. 
Either ‘I’d like to have seen that film* or ‘Td have liked to see that 


` film’. There seems to be little to choose between the two construc- 


tions. Both indicate that the speaker did not see the film. There 
is little to be said in favour of ‘I'd have liked to have seen that film’. 

These differences need not be taught until a fairly advanced stage 
in the English course. Examples are unlikely to occur (at any rate 
in a well-graded course!) until the third or fourth year. They might 
then be discussed. 
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QUESTION.—'He promised her to go’ and ‘He allowed her to go’. 
In the first sentence it is the man who goes and in the second it is the 
woman who goes. Which verbs are used in the first way and which 
in the second? 

ANSWER.—I can think of no other verb except promise that is used 
in a construction where the following infinitive is equivalent to a 
that-clause of which the subject would be identical with the subject 
of the main verb. ‘He promised her (that) he would Bo. Verbs used 
in this pattern as allow is used in your example, the construction 
that is sometimes called the accusative and infinitive consructtion, 
are very numerous. 


Book Reviews 


A MANUAL OF ADVANCED ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. Bernard Blackstone. 414 pages. Longmans Green. 
1954. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Blackstone, who holds the Byron Chair of English in the 
University of Athens, has set himself the task of compiling a students’ 
handbook which will, as he puts it in his preface, ‘deal with the 


likely to be examined’. His work is divided into three main parts: 
(i) the grammatical structure of modern English, (ii) studies in 


Victorian Age. 

By far the most satisfactory parts of the book are Sections (ii) 
and (iii). The grammatical section, based on categories of thought 
rather than on the Conventional distinctions of grammar, the teacher 
will need to use with great caution. We must accept Professor 
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Blackstone’s assurance that he has dealt with syntax ‘in a way that 
experience has shown to be most profitable to foreign students’, 
but it is difficult to see how it can be profitable to confuse preposi- 
tions and adverbs (pp. 39, 95, 119, 120, 121) or what profit can 
accrue from placing on the same page, and within a few lines of 
each other, the sentences Jf I went now I would just catch the bus 
and If I had a thousand pounds I should know what to do with it. 
For the future and the future in the past (conditional) there is 
much to be said for sticking to the traditional English usage of 
shall|should in the first person and pointing out the encroaching 
American will/would in a footnote. Perhaps the author prefers the 
Americar form, but at least consistency is desirable. Again, it is 
left largely to the teacher to distinguish those examples which are 
colloquial from those which are characteristic of written English or 
of more formal speech; and in view of the statement in the preface 
that ‘a feature of the grammatical section is the wealth of idiomatic 
sentences which are given as examples’ it is rather surprising to 
come upon the following, which can scarcely be called idiomatic 
in any normal sense of the word: J don’t certainly know (any 
English person would say Г don’t know for certain), By no means 
finish the job, A confounded nuisance some people are! (is what 
omitted?), 17% not once or twice I've had to tell you not to do that 
(this strikes one as very artificial in speech), J am faintly troubled, 
I never allow anyone trespassing on my land (a confusion of I never 
allow trespassing and I never allow anyone to trespass?), Do you 
believe in the world being round?, I was afraid it should break (surely 
either it would or lest it should), He says lies about me. In the case 
of this last, it is true, we are told at the end of the paragraph that 
‘the verb 10 tell is more often used’—an example of understatement 
if ever there was one. 

Some of the author’s own statements, too, are misleading, 
ambiguous or even of doubtful validity: e.g. p. 3, ‘the predicate 
usually includes an object’ (but what of sentences with intransitive 
or passive verbs?); p. 6, ‘accordingly and consequently are little 
used’ as conjunctive adverbs (surely an exaggerated statement); 
p. 49, ‘the idea of nearness is more strongly conveyed by the use 
of the present continuous [instead of the future]: It is going to 
rain as opposed to Jt will rain’. (As the sentence stands ‘the present 
continuous’ suggests the present continuous of fo rain or whatever 
the verb is, whereas, of course, it is always the present continuous 
of to go followed by the infinitive of the verb in question); p. 50, 
‘Have you ever seen him? is preferable to Did you ever see him?, 
and students are advised to look on the above as an invariable 
rule, (There is a perfectly legitimate and correct use for both, 
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i i advanced students for whom the book is intended 
ke cia familiar); p. 64, ‘the gerund replaces the infinitive’. 
(It very rarely does; J do not like writing to the papers does not 
mean the same as 1 do not like to write to the papers); p. 86, neither 
can it [the verb to speak] take a direct object. The few exceptions 
are really adverbials’ (But what of He spake a parable unto them 
and The actor spoke his lines inaudibly?). On page 112 Professor 
Blackstone repeats the time-worn statement (surely no longer 
accepted by any but the hack grammarian) that that book of yours 
implies one of several, though a few lines later he admits that this 
explanation will not hold for all examples; the distinction in 
English usage between have you? and do you have? (p. 68) is inade- 
quately explained; the difference between the present may and the 
past might used with a present reference is not made clear (p. 70), 
while neither under now nor under just is there any reference to the 
idiomatic just now in the rather illogical sense of ‘a little while ago’. 

Some of these points may seem trifling, and it may appear 
ungracious to emphasize them when in many other respects the 
book is so excellent a work; but they are (most of them at least, 
as well as a few others which we have not listed) of some import- 
ance to the advanced student of English. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: AN INTERPRETATION FOR 
STUDENTS ABROAD. Laurence D. Lerner. Oxford University 
Press. 1954. 206 pages. 8s. 6d. 


English literature is very widely read all over the world. English- 
speaking students need help with it, and there is more need of 
help for those to whom English is not a native language. This 
handsomely produced little volume will therefor 


€ be approached 
with expectation. Unfortunately it is not likely to justify the hopes 
raised by its title. 


The major difficulty of a work such as this is that all readers do 
not need the same kind of help. A realization of this seems to be 
behind the strangely entitled Chapter 'Literature and Society". 
"The poet, the dramatist and the novelist are members of a com- 
munity, writing for the rest of that comm 
has the non-English, and es 
when reading English literature?’ 
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setting’ (p. 54), but does it for those who do not share western 
European emotional reactions to the date celebrated and the history 
leading up to it? Mr Lerner feels uneasy about this question but 
has apparently made no attempt to find the answer to it. More 
seriously he ignores unfavourable reactions that may prevent a 
willing surrender to the writer and assures us that “уе need not 
worry much, at present, about the even more fundamental moral 
differences that may alienate us even from the best-written book’ 
(p. 58). He does admit that differences in literary experience create 
. various distinct problems for readers from different traditions. 
The European student ‘knows what to expect. English literature 
may be strange to him, but not literature’ (p. 65). One wonders 
why then so much of the book is devoted to an elementary exposition 
of a few genres (poetry being treated as one, despite its diversity, 
and the novel and drama being the other two selected for discussion). 
This must be for the non-European student, who perhaps has only 
a very scanty oral literature in his own language. But ‘the only 
way to overcome the disadvantage of not having a literature of 


one's own is by reading’ (p. 65)—advice which throws him back 


on his own resources. 
There is an uneasy sense throughout the book that some of the 


reader's difficulties may be with the language itself. The problem 
is never really grasped firmly. The reader is told that he should 
admire four qualities in good writing—simplicity, freshness, pre- 
cision and vigour—but how he is going to recognize these in a 
foreign language is not always clear; nor is it clear why he should 
particularly look for them when it is admitted that some highly 
esteemed authors display few or none of them. Anybody who 
knew English well enough to be sure of detecting clichés could do 
without some of the comments later in the book. Similarly “а full 
sensitivity to rhythm depends on a sensitivity to every subtlety in 
pronunciation" (p. 75). Unless the reader has that already he will 
have to take Mr Lerner's word for the effects pointed out to him: 
if he has it, he can dispense with the general comments and appreciate 
particular rhythms as he meets them. 

More points would be scored if the aim of the book were kept 
steady. At the beginning the reader is told: *We shall read books, 
and bits of books, together' ( p. 2). That is indeed the only way of 
learning about literature and gives such meaning as can be given 
to the advice, quoted above, about overcoming the disadvantages 
of having a poor literary experience. The commentary on specific 
examples is the most valuable part of the book. Unfortunately it 
is not usually penetrating or detailed enough to help the less 
experienced reader, and it is restricted by the amount of space 
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aliowed for generalizations, which are hard to reconcile with the 
statement that ‘this is not a text-book. It does not contain “rules” 
for criticizing or for writing literature. It does not spend much time 
making general statements about what literature is and is not. It 
is above all not an Outline of English Literature’ (p. 2). Neither 
the positive nor the negative claims are consistently maintained. 
To be a reader’s companion the book would have had to keep 
always in mind a particular group of readers. The author has 
taught African students. They are mentioned occasionally, but 
their preconceptions and difficulties are nowhere evident. The book 
is poorer for their absence. A course for everybody becomes a 
course for nobody. There may be a few flashings of «the shield, 
but no reader abroad is likely to find the book as a whole satisfactory. 
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ENGLESKI IZGOVOR (English Pronunciation). R. Filopovic. 
325 pages. Skolska Knjiga, Zagreb. 1954. Dinars 550. 


A well-produced handbook, which, although directed to Yugoslav students, 
contains a great deal of value to any student or teacher of the language. Each 
sound is described and compared with its nearest neighbours in Serbo-Croat and 
in English; practical work follows with comparative lists and exercises, both 
very copious, yet kept to a serviceable vocabulary. Well illustrated and produced, 
the book is provided with a 15-page reference bibliography, a general pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of nearly 9,000 words with a literary supplement of 1,500 
names and works, and an index. Persons outside Yugoslavia interested in this 
book should communicate with Dr R. Filipovic, Ribnjak 26, Zagreb. 


HABLANDO SE APRENDE EL INGLES. Part 1. J. P. 
Fitzgibbon. 307 pages. Editorial Alhambra, S.A. 1954. 45 pts. 


This is the first part of a new course in English for Spanish adult learners. 
The vocabulary is carefully controlled, and there are many substitution tables. 
No use is made of phonetics, but there are some exercises in intonation. 


THE PARAGON ENGLISH TENSE EXERCISES. Intermediate 
grade. M. D. Munro Mackenzie. Scholar’s Book. 32 pages. 


ls. 4d. Teachers Key. 32 pages. 3s. 6d. Philip and Тасеу, 
London. 1954, іі i 


The Scholar's Book contains 64 exercises, each consisting of 20 sentences for + 
completion. (Тһе Teacher’s Key has a very condensed introduction, giving the 
rules governing the main tenses. It should prove a useful practice book. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE. Т. Н. Savory. André Deutsch. 
1954. 184 pages. 10s. 64. 

This book, written by a senior biology master, seeks to effect a synthesis between 

relevant material severally familiar to the philologist and the scientist. Copious 

historical word lists intersperse the text, and samples of comparative scientific 

nomenclature are given. 


PICTURE PAGEANT, Мо. 1. THE UNITED NATIONS. J. 
Hornby. 64 pages. Macmillan. 1954. 3s. 6d. (paper). 


The first book of a new series, designed primarily for English secondary schools. 
It is copiously illustrated, and may be used by teachers overseas who require 
a fairly simple introduction to the subjects. 


LOST HORIZON. J. Hilton. Simplified by E. F. Dodd. 106 
pages. Macmillan. 1954. 15. 10d. 
A welcome addition to Macmillan’s Stories to Remember series, intended 


primarily for Indian secondary schools. The narrative is well and clearly told. 


THE GOLDEN EARTH, and Other Folk Tales. M. West. 
Longmans Green. 1954. 74 pages. 15. 64. 

An addition to the New Method Supplementary Readers, Grade 1. Part 1 is 

subtitled Tales from Ethiopia, and Part 2 Arha Stories. 


THE WHITE DUCK, and Other Stories. G. D. Bagnall. Longmans 
Green. 1955. 58 pages. 1s. 4d. 


An addition to the New Method Supplementary Readers, Grade 2. The other 
stories are: The Magic Mill, Two Wives of China, The Story of Ali Coglia, and 
The Man Born to be King. i 


ANIMAL FARM. G. Orwell. Longmans Green. 1955. 120 pages. 
2s. 6d. 

A useful addition to the Bridge Series. There is an extensive glossary of 23 

pages. 
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English Literature: 


An Interpretation for Students Abroad 
BY LAURENCE D. LEARNER 
8s. 6d. net 


The author writes : ** The best way to think of this 
book is probably as an exploration : and of you, the 
reader, and of me, the writer, as fellow explorers. 
We shall read books, and bits of books, together. We 
shall try to puzzle out the meaning of difficult passages; 
to discover why we like some passages better than 
others ; to realize what the aims of some books are ; 
to examine literature, in fact, with enjoyment and 
understanding." 


The book is primarily for sixth-form and university 
students whose native language is not English. There 
are chapters on Literature and Language, Literature 
and Society, Poetry, The Novel, and Drama. Each 
is illustrated with quotations from authors of the 
seventeenth to the twentieth centuries, and many 
longer passages from various authors are carefully 
analysed. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY NARRATIVE POEMS 


Edited by MAURICE WOLLMAN, М.А. This 
anthology is the first attempt to reveal the narrative 
output in verse of the twentieth century. 5s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH 

А. Е. SCOTT, M.A. А progressive four-year course. 
A striking, modern photograph forms the starting point 
for each lesson. Books 1-4, 5s. each 
LARRY GOES TO LONDON 


JOHN ANDERSON. The story of a boy’s first visit 
to London told in very simple, straightforward English, 
suitable for students overseas learning the language. 
A title in the Discovery Readers. 15. 3d. 


Our ENGLISH LIST 1955 will be sent on request. 


George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Vacation Course in English Phonetics 
22nd August -3rd September 1955 


An intensive course in the pronunciation of English and English phon- 
etic theory will be held in the University of Edinburgh from 22nd 
August to 3rd September 1955 inclusive. The course is designed 
mainly for foreign teachers of English, but others with a good speaking 
knowledge of the language will be admitted. The fee for the course 


will be £8, 


Limited accommodation will be available in a University hall of 


residence. 


Those interested in the course should note that The Edinburgh 
International Festival of Music and Drama will be held from 21st 


August until 10th September. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to the University, 
Old College, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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Living English Speech 
Stress and Intonation Exercises for the Foreign Student 


МУ. STANNARD ALLEN, ва. 


This book is designed for use overseas with Secondary School English classes 
and adult foreign students at all stages of their studies, its purpose being to 
present the basic principles of stress and intonation and to provide copious 

ractical exercises. The exercises are graded, and in some cases the vocabulary 
is sufficiently simple to be useful to students who have been learning English 
for only a few months. 


Apart from a few isolated instances, where a broad type of phonetic trans- 
cription is used, the examples and exercises are in normal orthography. 
Diacritics necessary as a guide to the required stress or intonation have been 
added to the normal script and, by combining these with certain typographical 


devices, even complex speech patterns are presented in the form of exercises | 


to understand. 
bd 55. 64. 


' Spoken English : 


cA Short Guide to English Speech 
DAVID SHILLAN, ма. 


In this short guide to spoken English the author sets out to help the foreign 
student to understand the speech patterns of the language. А full introduction 
dealing with the peculiarities of modern spoken English is followed by a series 
of drill sentences and accompanying commentaries, Each group of sentences 


is based on a given sound, and the commentary on the sentences is set out on 
the facing page. 


“1 would like to quote with approval his warning : ‘ In English it is not the words 
that convey the meaning ; it is how we say them ,’ and to thank him for enabling me to 
correct my stress patterns in a number of instances, and рг teaching me one or two new 
words and phrases ; ‘ Bob's Jour uncle’ among them." 

” Dr. К: W. ZANDVOORT, “English Studies”. 


Џ 35. 94. 
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INCREASE YOUR ENGLISH 
Limp Cover 2s. 3d. 128 pages 


Exercises planned to increase vocabulary. Suitable for 
classes one below those using “ Build up your English ". 
Other books by the same author : 

BUILD UP YOUR ENGLISH 192 pages 3s. Od. 
ENRICH YOUR ENGLISH 112 pages 2s. 3d. 
A FIRST APPROACH TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 

128 pages 2s. 6d. 


By C. B. RIPMAN 


DENT'S NEW 
SECOND ENGLISH BOOK 


Illustrated by Photographs 
Boards 3s. 04. А 


LET’S TALK ENGLISH 
With Phonetic Transcription 


3s. 3d. 192 pages 


128 pages 


IDIOMATIC ENGLISH 


By B. T. KNIGHT SMITH 
Boards 2s. 8d. 124 pages 
GRAMMAR IN ACTION 


By A. HOSSACK 


Linson Boards 3s. 9d. 192 pages 


The method of approach adopted in this grammar has 


proved successful in improving the written expression of 
average pupils. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
10-13, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


——— 


A Headmaster writes :— 
“| believe in these books—if 
the others are as good as ' Oliver 
Twist' you have a winner. | 
have already ordered sets (36) of 
“Тот Brown,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,” ‘ Oliver 
Twist’ and ' Jane Eyre.’ ” 


For Study or Library 


| SHORTENED CLASSICS 


Edited by W. Barnes 


“It must be said at once that the publishers have been 
able to achieve an astoundingly well-produced book for the 
price. .. . Bound in dignified linson boards with title in 
gold.... In any school or class library they would stand 
Out : yet at their price they can easily—though almost with 
sacrilege—be used as class textbooks. 

" They will indeed be used in this way : for the basic 
principle in each case is to stick to the author's words : 
and apart from linking passages to ensure continuity, these 
books are in fact the books of Dickens, etc., shortened yet 
eminently coherent. 

“ It is good to contemplate this sign of a return to good 
fare in schools."—The Teachers’ World. 


Oliver Twist 4s. 
Coral Island ve we 4s. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays 4s. 
Jane Eyre x А 45. 9d. 
Lorna Doone " x: ... 45. 9d. 
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Hereward the Wake 
(Other titles in preparation) 
We shall be pleased to send inspection copies on approval 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD Ü 


ТНЕ 
ENGLISH READERS’ 
LIBRARY 


This series provides a variety of good reading for 
those who have completed an elementary English 
Course. Most of the books are abridged from well- 
known works, and, with the aid of a dictionary, such 
as An English-Reader’s Dictionary (O.U.P. 6s. gd. ret), 
students should find them well within their reading 
ability. 


The latest volumes published are : 


The Return of King Odysseus Limp paper 35. 
Based on the Odyssey of Homer Boards 5s. od. 


Seven Stories by н. c. wenLs Limp paper 35. 


Man Against Man-Eaters by JIM CORBETT 
Abridged from The Man-Eating 

Leopard of Rudraprayag and Man- Limp paper 35. 
Eaters of Kumaon Boards 4s. 6d. 


Mary Garth by GEORGE ELIOT 


Abridged and edited by F. Page Limp paper 35. 
from Middlemarch Boards 5S. 


Wuthering Heights by EMILY вкомтЕ 


Limp paper 35. 
Abridgedandedited by G. H. Wear Boards 4s. ба. 


A prospectus describing the whole series 
is available on request. 
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Analytic Criticism 27 
Literary Study 
GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE teaching shades off into the teaching of English 
literature, for in fostering ability to read it must develop under- 
standing of the differences between the spoken and written word, 
and (historically) between the language of Shakespeare and Shaw. 
It trains the student towards a verbal discrimination which can 
enjoy the humour of Dickens, the wit of Donne or Hopkins, and 
the differénces in style between Milton and T. S. Eliot. It helps 
him to realize why the British usually regard Wordsworth as a 
greater writer than Oscar Wilde, and Jane Austen as better than 
Galsworthy. So the English Language teacher lays the foundation 
for aesthetic judgments, and every teacher of English Literature 
should be a Language teacher too. 7 

To the elementary teacher struggling to convey the rudiments of 
the language such an assertion must seem utopian. These notes, 
based on occasional experience in Continental universities and 
summer schools at home and abroad, are chiefly directed at a more 
advanced level. But my own memories of learning foreign languages 
Suggest that literary appreciation can start at an early stage of 
linguistic attainment. The linguistic obstacles are of course many 
and only gradually overcome. They limit the speed, range and 
depth of reading. Even an advanced student misses idiomatic turns, 
inflections of humour, irony or sentiment which are obvious to a 
Native-speaker. There are psychological hindrances due to differ- 
ences of national temper and background. The sooner the English 
teacher introduces his pupils to a collection of short pieces by good 
authors illustrating aspects of British life past and present, the better. 

It is essential not to confuse the linguistic approach with the 
literary one; but though ‘literature’ classes are less often perverted 
to linguistic purposes than was common fifty years ago, the 
Mechanical conversion of Hamlet into philological mincemeat 
Continues in more than one university. To show how great literature 
depends on linguistic forms gives linguistic study a living value in 
exegesis. But no work of art should be regarded primarily as a 
Series of obsolete syntactical patterns and evidences of semantic 
Change. The-decline of classical studies in England is partly due to 
the well-meant labours of past teachers who emphasized linguistic 
training—with its dubious ‘mental and moral discipline’—at the 
expense of the literary and ethical values of Sophocles or Horace. 
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More general in schools and colleges are the Survey courses in 
which large periods of literature are lectured on in outline, with 
information about changing ideas and literary forms, with bio- 
graphical sketches and dates of publication. As ancillary material 
an anthology or series of ‘set books’ is used. With these students 
are often given little aid, and most of the ground covered remains 
a list of names and generalizations. The outline of literary history 
has its place. A skeleton of dates, a general anatomy of literary 
forms, make a useful mnemonic frame, and a knowledge of English 
cultural institutions related to the literature is necessary. Yet such 
studies require the flesh and blood of intensive reading to become 
significant. 

Literature presents the history of a nation’s verbal imagination. 
But it exists only in the actual words of individual writers, and 
teachers should approach the general through the concrete par- 
ticular. Few readers attain the state described by Mr T. S. Eliot 
in which each new work of art is seen as having its place in an order 
which gave it birth and which it modifies. Such а historical 
perspective comes only (if at all) after many particular interpreta- 
tions and judgments. Most people are content if they can read 
Shakespeare or Fielding or Virginia Woolf or a modern poet 
intelligently and compare him with one or two other writers. But 
how few can do this! It requires not only leisure and practice but 
also training, since correct reading depends on a habit of intellectual 
and emotional discrimination not easily come by unaided. 

Dr I. A. Richards demonstrated in his Practical Criticism (1929)+ 
that Cambridge students of English showed crass misunderstanding 
when asked to reflect on and evaluate simple- verse- and prose- 
pieces. His analysis of the causes of error still makes profitable 
reading. To experienced schoolmasters this was no new revelation, 
though many of his colleagues in the Universities were dismayed, 
even indignant. The upshot has been that variants of the Richards 
method have spread over the Anglo-Saxon world, and many more 
British universities and schools than formerly hold classes in which 
short passages are analysed and interpreted, sometimes with prior 
knowledge of authorship, sometimes as ‘unseens’. If this work 15 
valuable for the native student, may it not be useful for the foreigner? 

Actually, in this respect the English have lagged behind con- 
tinental institutions where some such methods have long bee? 
practised. Various uses, for example, are made of translation. 
What may be styled the Repetitive Method is used by one of my 
German colleagues, who has his students translate the same pass8° 

СГ. also Richards, 1. A., Principles of Literary Criticism, Chapters XV» 
XXV-XXXV, 1924. 
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two or three times during a particular course so that they can test 
their progress in linguistic and literary precision. Another method 
(Retranslation) follows the old classical teachers’ practice: a passage 
1s translated from English into the native language, and the result 
discussed, then, after an interval, the student turns his version back 
into English and this result is compared with the first original. A 
hard test indeed even for advanced students! As a prelude to the 
literary study of ‘difficult’ passages—and most poetry is difficult 
Insofar as it involves verbal play or inversion, the method of Para- 
phrase (with or without annotation) may be easier and more 
fertile in suggestion than attempts at precise translation, which tend 
to crawl phrase by phrase and line by line without much regard to 
the total’effect and interrelations of the piece. 

In the long-established, rigorous French method of ‘Lecture 
expliquée’ the first reading of a short piece is followed by critical 
analysis. This may systematically consider the language, form and 
Content of the passage, its ideas and emotional impact, its relation- 
Ship to other work by the author, and its place in the history of 
literature, Compared with this highly-wrought technique, the looser 
English ‘Practical Criticism’ of the Cambridge school may seem a 
сћапсу, even slipshod way. As commonly used the ‘lecture expliquée’ 
relies perhaps more оп analysis than synthesis; it pays great attention 
to circumstantial and intellectual features, and makes a keen-edged 
tool for the critic who loves to classify and pigeonhole. Little 
escapes its wiry mesh, except sometimes (I am told) the soul of the 
Poem. But in the hands of a sensitive teacher the method is one 
Of the best in the world. 3 

here is no one highroad to literary appreciation. The study- 
Method of the rhetoricians who applied to literature the Aristotelian 
Octrine of persuasion with its insistence on the Speaker, the 
Audience and the Theme, and appeal by Argument, Facts, Morality, 
Selings, etc, was not unfruitful. But on reading the British 
Thetoricians from Wilson and Puttenham in the sixteenth to George 
Campbell in the eighteenth and Bain in the nineteenth century, and 
en Considering the old Scottish tradition of class-work in Rhetoric, 
One is repelled by the formalistic, abstract nature of the criticism. 
ebellion against it led early in the present century toa depreciation 
d all strictness and grammatical foundation, and to the glib 
diertion: ‘Literature cannot be taught’, a doctrine of despair or 
lettantism. This produced a generation of impressionist critics, 
ned] daBoBic aesthetes who held that to appreciate literature one 
Rus Only steep oneself in good books. Undoubtedly we must live 
is like Work of art before we can truly assess it; and the way to Taste 

Ike the way to Truth in Donne’s third Satire: 
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On а huge hill, 

Cragged and steep, Truth stands, and hee that will 

Reach her, about must, and about must goe; 

And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so. 
Good taste comes only after a multiplicity of individual experiences, 
judgments, comparisons; it cannot be taught, insofar as no teacher 
possesses any certain formula; but as Professor Pattison showed in 
‘Some Notes on the Teaching of Literature’ (English Language 
Teaching, Vol. VIII, No. 3), literary analysis can be fruitfully applied 
intheclassroom. Dr F. R. Leavis, to whom, with his disciples, modern 
English teaching owes a considerable debt of gratitude, however 
much we may disagree with some of their particular judgments, 


has evolved а method which needs to be studied in its application, - 


since he carefully eschews ‘the elaboration of technical apparatus 
and drill’. Analysis, he writes, A 
‘is the process by which we seek to attain a complete reading 
of the poem. . . . There is about it nothing in the nature of 
“murdering to dissect”, and suggestions that it can be anything 
in the nature of laboratory-method misrepresent it entirely. 
We can have the poem only by an inner kind of possession; 
it is “there” for analysis only in so far as we are responding 
appropriately to the words on the page. In pointing to them 
(and there is nothing else to point to) what we are doing is to 
bring into sharp focus, in turn, this, that and the other detail, 
juncture or relation in our total response. . . . What we call 
analysis is, of course, a constructive or creative process. It is а 
more deliberate following-through of that process of Creation 
in response to the poet's words which reading is. It is a re- 
creation in which, by a considering attentiveness, we ensure 
a more than ordinary faithfulness and completeness.’ А 
(Education and the University)" 
The cardinal needs in this analytic work are, as I see it, 


1. to focus the attention primarily on the particular piece 


studied, and on the words that constitute it; 

2. to regard each work as an imaginative order subserved by 
all its parts and details; 

3. never to forget that every poem is the work of a mind, and 
that the words on the page cannot rightly be isolated from 
the mind which composed them. 

On the second principle Professor Pattison had some pertinent 
remarks. On the third he would, perhaps, disagree with me since 
he declared: ‘Information about the author is irrelevant; We are 
1Leavis, Е. R., Education and the University, Chapter ІП and Appendix П, 
1943. Р 
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not studying his biography; and the place of the work in his total 
output or in literary history is equally irrelevant.’ 

, Aesthetic judgment is certainly the chief (though not the only) 
aim and end of literary criticism. But can it often be achieved 
without a good deal of circumstantial information? We may not 
be studying the author's biography, but something in his life may 
materially affect the meaning of his poem. Lamb's Dream Children 
becomes a richer experience when we know something about 
Lamb, the bachelor with insanity in his blood; and Pope's ‘Atticus’ 
passage when we know his relations with Addison. 

I would go farther than this. Every work of literature may be 
regarded, as ‘dramatic’, the utterance, the crystallization of a 
personality. *What is being studied is the organization of a particular 
Stretch of speech.’ True; but we lose much if we isolate speech from 
the mind of the speaker. Both the aesthetic and the ethical effects 
of a poem evolve with our growing realization of all that is implied 
in it, the occasion, the poet’s mood, his attitude to his audience, 
the social conditions, the ‘Zeitgeist’, the literary tradition, as these 
affect the balance and intensity of the thoughts and feelings 
organized into poetic speech. 

Studying a poem is like throwing a stone into a pond. It creates 
€ver-widening circles of ripples, а shimmering web of interflowing 
associations and ideas. Our problem 1s, while moving with the 
Words, to be ever shifting our perception from the centre to the 
circumference and back, so that at the close we apprehend the 
Whole reticulated system at once. The image of the stone fails here 
(as our teaching often fails), for it drops out of sight; but the poem 
should never be allowed to do so, in our love of history ог psychology 
ог textual variants. We should always be aware of it as the home 
of Our exploration, the living heart of the flower. fx. 

his is a gospel of perfection. In practice we find such sensitivity 
and flexibility hard to evoke in most students, who love reading 
т many good but often ‘unaesthetic’ reasons. Foreigners to whom 
the language, or our literary tradition, or the matters discussed in 
he poem, are strange, may be slow to reach in English a taste which 
they already possess in their own literature. We should not be 
100 rigorous. If they read English books chiefly to know the 
sei way of life, let us be glad of that, and encourage them to 
fro how individual writers have given shape to a vision derived 
CNN their particular nationality, age background. Let the 

i etic, the psychological, the documentary, go hand in hand. 

ome of my most enjoyable and profitable lessons given abroad 

E been those in which the study of very short ‘modern pieces has 

П incidentally a means of opening а window on to some aspect 
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of British life. For instance, Laurie Lee’s Seafront* (which involves 
no special knowledge about the author), proved satisfying to 
German, Austrian and American students, because it not only 
organized speech into a pattern of suggestive images but also 
threw light, for people who had not been here, on a landscape and 
mood of wartime Britain: 

Here like the maze of our bewilderment 

the thorn-crowned wire spreads high along the shore, 

and flowers with rust, and tears our common sun; 

and where no paths of love may reach the sea 

the shut sands wait deserted for the drowned. 


On other islands similarly barbed 

mankind lies self-imprisoned in his fear, 

and watches through the black sights of a gun 
the winging flocks of migratory birds 

who cannot speak of freedom, yet are free. 

The students were interested in the setting of this piece, which 
gets much of its force from knowledge of recent world-history, of 
the plight of England and the nature of our coastal defences. One 
had to describe (particularly for young Americans, who hardly 
realize what the war was like) our situation when expecting invasion, 
the great frames of steel and wire erected round the coasts, the 
closing of the shore where lovers used to wander, the occasional 
washing up of drowned sailors and airmen. They were stimulated 
by the absence of bellicose sentiment, by the ‘bewilderment’, the 
frustration of human kinship, the idea of a world divided into 
‘self-imprisoned’ islands, by the contrast between the fearful bondage 
of man the reasoning animal and the freedom of harmless birds. 

The suggestiveness of such words as ‘maze’, ‘thorn-crowned’ 
(England wearing a Crown of Thorns), the ‘rust’ (red, like blood), 
‘tears’, ‘sun’ (some saw a religious pun here), was easily recognized 
by Teutonic students whose own imaginative habits make them 
unusually alive to ambiguities and symbols. Their wartime 
experience also helped them. The Americans, through their more 
matter-of-fact linguistic habits, were less responsive to this kind of 
word-play. They inclined to admire the second stanza more than 
some Austrians, who noted a decline in poetic quality in its plainet 
statements and didacticism. But all could realize that the poem 
gave an individual epitome of a world-predicament, and that ША 
success depends both on an economical, associative use of languag 
and on its movement from the particular example to the genera 
suggestion of shared fear, suffering, suspicion, a common guilt. 

*“ The Sun My Monument " Hogath Press 
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_Such poems, contemporary in background and mingling forth- 
rightness and a simple vocabulary with some verbal overtones, 
make an excellent introduction to English poetry for students past 
the elementary stage. Verse and prose since 1900 afford many brief 
and pregnant examples of colloquial idiom used for imaginative 
Purposes. They may give a valuable lead-in to the study of the 
past. One should not hesitate however to use literature of a more 
dense or difficult kind. Most foreign students are eager to study 
Shakespeare in the original, and already know him in translation. 
Much can be got from Pope, and from the dramatic lyrics of 
Browning. I recall that in France I found it much easier to get a 
Tesponse for Blake than for Tristram Shandy, or Elia. T. S. Eliot 
Still attracts students of all countries, by his prestige and by his 
Personal reflection of current preoccupations. (N.B. Prestige is 
important and should be utilized for comparative purposes to show 
what is good aid what is lacking in much-translated authors like 
Galsworthy, Cronin, Charles Morgan, Graham Greene.) 1 

Comparisons, e.g. between the Lee poem and Alun Lewis’s 
The Peasants; Robert Graves’s The Thieves and Lee’s Landscape or 
Dylan Thomas’s On the Marriage of a Virgin; MacNeice’s Epitaph 
f or a Liberal Poet and Auden’s September 1, 1939, bring out the 
Virtues of each in a pointed way. Suitable short passages from 
novels and other prose are more elusive, but they can be found. 

There are numerous classbooks illustrating appreciative analysis?; 
and ingenuity can use the many general anthologies of verse and 
Prose. Better still, the teacher can make his own choice for each 
lesson. Each student must have his own copy of the passage, 
Which should be so typed as to leave room for notes and comments. 

ormally he should have his copy a few days before the lesson 
50 that he may get a first impression of it. Critical analysis may 

© demonstrated before a large audience, but its proper develop- 
Ment necessitates discussion of student interpretations and assess- 
ments of subtle detail, which can be made only in small groups of 

t more than eight people. This raises questions of staffing, 
puts and rooms in institutions which cannot easily work a tutorial 
T Seminar system, у 
е lesson should begin with the reading aloud of the piece to 
46 Teviewed; then a brief survey of individual first impressions and 
ав теті (do not belabour this); then comes ће атна which 
PS necessarily mean working through the piece line by line. 

Cacher will adapt his own headings to the particular passage. 


Ву use I. А. Richards’s guideposts, Sense, Feeling, Intention and 
193597 instance King, А. and Ketley, M., The Control of Language, Longmans, 
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Tone (or attitude to the audience). However the analysis is 
conducted, each point should always be shown in relation to the 
whole piece, leading on naturally to the next stage, synthesis, 
discussion of the whole piece as a complex of the parts. Here the 
passage may be read aloud again, before final judgments are asked 
for and assessed. 

I must end with some warnings. АП depends on the teacher. It 
is not enough for him to have good taste; he must know many 
kinds of literature and, while sensitive to what is best, should not 
be one of those aesthetic puritans who divide writers into a very 
few Elect and all the rest Damned. Analytic in mind, he must not 
use his surgeon’s scalpel to murder his patients. Catholic and 
tolerant towards all sincere artists, he will not set out to be an 
iconoclast, or encourage his students to be critical Pharisees, slaves 
to intellectual pride. Above all he will beware of imposing his own 
views and prejudices on his students. 

The analytic method finds its richest material in the thought- 
and symbol-laden work of the later Shakespeare and Yeats, Donne, 
Blake, James, T. S. Eliot. Hence comes a belief that all good 
literature is dense, difficult, witty, heavy with ambiguities and 
paradox. We see the effect of this in Some American ‘New Critics’. 
But all good literature does not require sustained detailed analysis, 
e.g. much of Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Wordsworth. Herrick and 
Morris are not despicable because they are lucid and fluent. ‘Is 
all good structure in a winding stair?” 

Lastly, the examination of short passages is no substitute for 
the reading of long poems and books. No excerpt from Shakespeare, 
Milton or Dickens can show the Tange, sweep and architectonics 
of his whole work. The student must read widely as well as inten- 
sively, and exercise in a larger field the eye for significant detail 
and pattern, the sense of verbal energy and control, which have 
begun to develop in the group-discussion of short pieces. From the 
microcosm he must move to the macrocosm 


The Length Mark : 
in Phonetic Transcription 
L. A. HILL 


THE FOLLOWING report of one person's experiences with phonetic 
transcriptions in the teaching of English pronunciation (not the 
teaching of ‘Phonetics’) to foreign students may be of interest 10 
other teachers faced by a similar problem. 
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E pegan to teach English as a foreign language fifteen years 
widely б. y adopted the type of phonetic transcription so 
шен iE dis Professor Daniel Jones's works1—naturally, 
eee ee that transcription, or something very close to it, 
Dod + in most of the British material available. 

length a ey clear, however, that the system of using the 
Nm Бе : to show, not only differences in length, but also 
They Е distinctions in quality, was confusing my students. 
аи y tended to use the same sound for the vowels in each 
E P rS m and seat, shot and short, full and fool. The symbols 
and id m э, u and ш only confirmed them in their errors, 
OUT Mi p to impress on them that the vowels in each 
length. pairs differed in quality even more profoundly than in 
a a realized; too, that my own 2 in, for example, pot, was 
мо E ji my a: than to my 2: in quality: i.e. my pof, if the 
Rides thi engthened, resembled my part far more than my port. 
than * vd a vowel жіп the word тап, was distinctly longer 
i and ihe wel a: in the word cart. As a result, the length mark in 
CERES pairing of > with о: did not correspond to reality in my 
ANSEHEN with the Secretary of the International Phonetic 
SU hes t n? confirmed that, during the past 50 years or 50, R.P. 
ended to move up from a position between Cardinal a and 


ardi SS à 
inal > to a position between the latter and Cardinal o, so that 
from В.Р. 2 than it was; and 


hened in R.P. before a voiced 
of which man is one.* 
ciation, I felt the need 


jn arie now considerably further 
consona now often considerably lengt 
sI та particularly іп certain words, 

or age on with the teaching of pronun 
instance Symbol to mark unusual length. The word rather, for 
express e 1s pronounced with extra long vowels when it is used to 
Eier ORA agreement (Rather P). If certain vowels are 
mark ab mark even when their length is normal, it is difficult to 
Ue normal length. 

3 n after it had become quite clear to me that the system of 
Phone es на Pronouncing Dictionary (Dent) & An Outline of English 
English А C. Gimson’s Implicai 
Еле) Owels, Acta Ling., V, 1945 
lish (Nijhoff, 1952), p. 80: 


tions of the Phonemic|Chronemic Grouping of 
-49, рр. 94-100, & А. Cohen: The Phonemes 
erime; 1 ‘The conclusion we may draw from this 
epresentat [Gimson’s] may well be that length as a diacritical mark in the 
Ether it ion of English is misleading. We might even go as far as to doubt 
an can be regarded as having a significant function at all’. 
*cf. Jor, C. Gimson, Lecturer in Phonetics, University College, London. 
2 Jones; Я > 0 A 
Is in reality bra te of English Phonetics, p- 7, Note 16: ‘The vowel (i.e. =) 
ҮЗ od x ung earch 
| gureav Ednl. (OL. 3E 


je 


“ 
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using length marks to show differences in quality was both inaccurate 
and confusing, inertia continued to make me use them for a number 
of years, during which I tried to find other means to overcome the 
obstacles I was myself placing in my students’ path by using this 
system of transcription. Finally, a year at the Department of 
Phonetics of the University of London, during which 1 mainly used 
the system found in Ida Ward’s The Phonetics of English,! and а 
study of American works on Phonetics and Phonemics, gave me 
the courage to abandon the length mark (except where it was 
needed to mark significant differences in length), and to adopt the 
following symbols: 

for the vowel sound in sear 


3», Це » — » Sit 


i 
1 
CIN 1155 » » » Sat 
а, y » » » cart 
D 259655 » » » Cot 
9h 3105, » r » caught 
5 » » ” » » pull 
UU m es » » » pool 
Е 255 » » » earn 
i ВИ иу 3$ » ап (weak form) 
aos, , » » » high 
ао , ,, » » » now 
OU , , » » » по 
ә , » » » » here 
99» » » » poor? 
At first, those of my University students who had been taught 


to use a phonetic transcription before were reluctant to believe 
that caught was not pronounced in exactly the same way as cof, 
except that the vowel was lengthened: but а few practical tests of 
aural comprehension and oral comprehensibility soon convinced 
them of the advantage of having different symbols for qualitatively 
different significant units of sound, 

Sometimes, supporters of the length mark argue that it enables 
one to use fewer symbols, so that the task of the student is made 
easier. But this seems to rest on a confusion of thought. We do 
not teach the foreign learner a phonetic transcription for its ow? 

*Cambridge, 1948. 

*I use € for the vowel sound in ser, er for the diphthong in they, and ғә for 
that in Лат; but I would һауе no objection to using e, er and ea. Although . 
use A for the vowel sound in cut, I would not object to the use of a for this 
sound, which, during the past 50 years or so, has moved, in R.P., from back, 
half open, centralized, to front, between half open and open, centralized. The 
elimination of € and л would reduce the number of separate vowel symbols 10 
13, as against the 10, plus the length mark, in Jones's Dictionary. 
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5 н 
nom Ege to help him to pronounce English correctly, and 
It on " Б f e significant differences between the sounds he hears. 
ТЕС. aay that a system of transcription that is more easily 
di fout T. makes aural/oral command of these sounds more 
E tine с S not make the student’s real task easier than a system 
makes De teen that takes an hour or two longer to learn, but then 
ново arc; earning of significant qualitative distinctions between 
low ifwe € he In any case, we are rating our students’ ability very 
to thei ink that a few extra symbols will add anything significant 

1 eir learning load. 
Nn, the system with 1, р, o and з is neither broader 
üpprov оза than that with iz, ә, u: and ә:; and both systems are 

ed by the International Phonetic Association. 1 


55 
се The Princi ы > Д 
апар. ae Principles of the International Phonetic Association, 


1949, pp. 7-9, 


Personal Pronouns ending 
în -Self or -Selves 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


1 DESIGNATION 
- IT Is obvious that the words myself, ourselves, thyself, yourself, 
re divisible into 


Dour, d 
ree MES himself, herself, itself and themselves, а! 
Isünct groups, according as they refer to the person or 
sons spoken to, or to some 


Speaking, to the person or per у 
te p peson de] & thing d things). This being 50, they 
1, Pa al pronouns in exactly the same sense as that in which 
howey, һе, &c., are personal pronouns. They differ from them, 
More pas in being, or in seeming to be, more specific, more definite, 
(етеру rise. At all events, they facilitate precision. I suggest, 
Оте, that we speak of them as 1 forms of the 


ers, 
Опа] pronouns. 


Persons 


USES 


are commonly told, have two different 


б Хо 
Uses. gy these pronouns, we fuse them is t 
г confuse them 15 to 


^ guilty © uses so different that to identify o 
Y of an egregious grammatical offence. 
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3. In the first use they are reflexive, as in the sentence ‘He hurt 
himself’, in which himself corresponds to the Latin se and the 
German sich. Here the use of himself as the object of the verb 
shows that the person denoted by the object is identical with the 
person denoted by the subject, and not a different person as in the 
sentence *He hurt him'. 

4. In the second use they are emphatic or emphasizing, as in the 
sentence “Не said it himself’, in which himself corresponds to the 
Latin ipse and the German selbst. Here the word Aimself is in 
apposition to he and serves to emphasize it. (And similarly, of 
course, in the sentence *He himself said іг.) 

5. Stressing this difference, most grammarians classify these 
words, now as reflexive pronouns, now as emphatic or emphasizing 
pronouns, according to the way in which they are used in this 
sentence or that. In neither case, strangely enough, do they call 
them personal pronouns. 

6. Actually, however, these pronouns have at least four different 
uses, not two only. They may be: (a) merely reflexive; (b) reflexive 
and emphatic; (с) merely emphatic; (4) emphatic and appositional. 
Moreover, the most striking feature of these different uses, when 
thus arranged, is not the greatness of the difference between 
(а) and (а), as illustrated, for example, in paras. 3 and 4, but the 
smallness of the successive differences between (а) and (0), 
(б) and (c), and (c) and (d). It is like passing from red to purple; 
from purple to blue, and from blue to green. 

7. Examples: (а) He hurt himself. (0) He hurt me more than һе 
hurt himself. (c) One parcel is for his wife; the other is for himself. 
(d) He said it himself. 

8. Additional examples : 

(а) Merely reflexive. ‘She is making herself a new dress.’ ‘He 
surprised himself by gaining first-class honours.’ ‘I am teaching 
myself Latin.” ‘We were utterly ashamed of ourselves.’ ‘You have 
forgotten yourself.’ 

(6) Reflexive and emphatic. ‘Apparently he surprised himself, 
though he didn’t Surprise anyone else.’ ‘I teach the class and teach 
myself at the same time.’ ‘She lives by herself.” ‘You must think 
it out for yourself.’ в 

(с) Merely emphatic. ‘We had a small party, but a very dis- 
tinguished one. Lord Grey, the Chancellor, Lord Palmersto”» 
Lutterell, and myself, were the only guests.’ (Macaulay, in а letter. 
‘There was a difference between myself and the other officers: 
because I knew my man and they did not.’ (R. L. Stevenson. 
“What goes on in Russia depends likewise in some small measure 
upon ourselves.’ (A. R. Williams, 1943.) 


| 
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i o Emphatic and appositional. ‘The matron herself was present." 
pede nothing about it myself.’ “Germany was herself bankrupt 
Ro could not put up the money.' (G. E. R. Gedye, 1938.) *On the 
8 ren's programme we hear children themselves telling of their 
Scape from the Nazis. (A. R. Williams, 1943.) “Не is kindness 


itself? (Macaulay.) 


MEANING 


EM. next contention is this: that, no matter how these pre- 
15 ee orms of the pronouns are used, and no matter what may 
am eir various equivalents in Latin, in German, in French, or in 
id other, language, their meaning remains essentially the same. 
bro ІІ all four uses, myself means те or I as distinguished from other 
din М. yourself means уои as distinguished from other people; 
сірі /f means him or ће as distinguished from other people; them- 
ther гана them or they as distinguished from other people (or 
Reine things); and so on. In each case the added syllable se/f or 
s means, in effect, as distinguished from other people (or other 


thi; z : : 
things), If it be said that this is implied even 1n the ordinary forms 
the personal pronouns, the answer is that in their precisional 
ht to the fore; 


ae it is not merely implied but expressed or brought 
it is the added syllable se/f or selves that expresses it.* 


TO BE USED OR NOT TO BE USED? 


cm When, then, or under what conditions, do we use the pre- 

ter nal forms of the personal pronouns? Briefly, and in general 

пере 5, the answer is this: we use them whenever it seems either 

We ty or desirable to express, in the form of the pronoun, the 
3388 ‘as distinguished from other people (or other things). 

L. Let us begin with their first use: merely reflexive, as in paras. 

he thought ‘as 


7 . 
(8). and 8(а). Неге the necessity of expressing t 
vious, at any rate, as far as 


ie guished from other people’ is ob 
іы ird person (singular ог plural) is concerned. See the explana- 
Sliven in para. 3. 5 
эы Theoretically, it is true, there is по such necessity when the 
eect is in the first or the second person. Then why do we say, 
example, ‘I have hurt myself’ instead of saying ‘I have hurt me’? 


T why do we ‘ d of yourself" instead of 
ў ht to be ashamed о! you 5 
saying VOR ars d of you? It is due, no doubt, 


о H 
the Influence of analogy. In general, remember, the third person 


1 
поте Word self was originally an adjective, meaning same, as in ‘that selve 
Moment (Chaucer, 14th century), meaning that same moment, or that very 

- Cp. selfsame. 
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is much more used than the first and second persons. Hence the 
practice of saying *He has hurt himself,’ ‘She has hurt herself,’ and 
"They have hurt themselves,’ &c., where the precisional forms of 
the pronouns are necessary (for the sake of clarity), has led, in the 
course of time, to a similar use of myself when the subject is J, of 
ourselves when the Subject is we, and of yourself or yourselves when 
the subject is you. i 

13. A few words, such as pride, oversleep, absent (with the stress 
on the second syllable), and acquit (in the sense of to play one's 
part), are used as transitive verbs only with a reflexive object. In 
Such cases, in English as now spoken, the object is always the 


precisional form of a Pronoun—again, I think, as the result of 
analogy, since theoreticall 


'She prides herself on h 
overslept myself this morning? *Wh | f 

| : y do you always absent yoursel 
on Sunday mornings?’ ‘The i ; l 
expressions as ‘I se me Т Y acquitted themselves well.’ (Such 


Th : ” "Please shut the d ind you.” 
e pul Which he set before him was the Du erri 


er , 
sentence *He had his БЫ, (Cp. para. 10.) For example, in the 
3 TOther with him, ‘with him’ could hot possibly 
st the sentence < е 
rall; nce “Не was ashami 
must say "of hi at he Was ashamed of somebody 
Ы meaning, Sel if the pronoun is intended to 
- In some ci ; 
Ontexts or circumstances the last sentence given in 
m (another many > he goal which he (оп 
re hi ћ i -dn this case one wou 
Imself, instead of before him, if the subject of 


naturally say befor 


У there seems to be no necessity for it. | 


jè 


. Merely erhphatic, as in paras. KO) 
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the verb and the object of the preposition were intended to refer 
to the same individual. All of which is clearly in harmony with 
the general rule enunciated in para. 10. 

_ 17. In regard to the second use of the precisional pronouns, as 
іп paras. 7(b) and 8(b), it would seem that, whenever the pronoun 
1s intended to be both reflexive and emphatic, the precisional form 
is required. In this connection, and reverting to para. 14, observe 
the difference between ‘They arranged it between them,’ where 
them is merely reflexive, and ‘They arranged it between themselves,’ 
where themselves is both reflexive and emphatic, emphasizing the 
fact that they, and they alone, were concerned. 

18. We pass on now to the third use, in which the pronoun is 
5 апа 8(c). In many instances of 
this type, though not in all, either the precisional form of a personal 
Pronoun or its ordinary form may be used according to the whim 
ог preference of the speaker (or writer). This is true, for example, 
of the sentences quoted from Macaulay and Stevenson in para. 8(с), 
Where some writers would have preferred to use I and те rather 
than myself. It is true also of the following quotations: ‘Coleridge 
and myself walked back to Stowey that evening.” (Hazlitt.) We 
had walked several times up and down the lawn, neither Miss Stoner 
Nor myself liking to break in upon his thoughts.’ (Conan Doyle.) 
Іп both of these many writers would have preferred to use /. Some, 
indeed, would possibly go as far as to say that myself is not strictly 
Correct in any of these four examples. In any case one must admit, 
I think, that, in such sentences as these, the use of the word myself 
15 at least partly due to the thought, or the feeling, that the un- 
Necessary use of the word J or me, particularly J, is apt to sound 
Unpleasantly egotistic. Е 
, 19. In the example given in para. 7(c), though him would not be 
Incorrect, himself is preferable as serving to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between the two persons referred to. (Cp. para. 10.) In 
the last example in para. 8(с), though an emphatic us would not 

© wrong, the precisional form ourselves is far better, far more 
natural to an English writer, as denoting ourselves as distinguished 
Tom the people of Russia. (Compare, again, para. 10.) 

20. In such a sentence as the following, on the other hand, he 
Might have been used, instead of himself, with equal naturalness and 
equal clarity, “Не was old and wanted discretion, and must be 
ruled and led by persons that had more discretion than himself. 
Gun.) Still, perhaps Lamb chose the better alternative. ді a 
the tS, himself serves better than he would have done, 18 vu И 
Contrast, or the distinction, between the шап referred to and those 


9 ruled and Jed him. (Compare, once again, para. 10.) 
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21. Moreover, there is at least one type of example, under this 
head, where the precisional form of the pronoun is the only correct 
form: but it is a type which seldom, if ever, occurs іп conversational 
English. ‘John Stuart Mill, himself a convert, had converted 
others. (Bernard Shaw.) Here, Observe, *himself a convert? is 
virtually equivalent to *who was himself a convert,’ in which himself 
is appositional (to who) as well as emphatic 

22. This brings us to the fourth use 
the personal pronouns, as in 
without exception, I think—o 
is allowable. 


of the precisional forms of 
paras. 7(4) and 8(d). In this usage— 
nly the precisional form of the pronoun 


Te Was no one else to attend to me, Thad 
еу were surprised to find themselves in 
I ае the book to Ethel herself, not to ра 
дег looking at herself in the mirror.’ ‘She sai 

she was not looking at herself, but at what was behind her.’ ‘She 


* She wasn’t herself at all? ‘She 


Century sources. ‘The mysteries 
„Were better known to the Messrs 
x. pd pid Gaskell.) ‘I was not there 
Б ) е cou ack boots to pl him except 
h ‹ E ease him 
tu ried esa Pity that Sally hersett was but a plain, 
uc cd ааг) ‘Ts it not by love that the infant 
‘Nobody in this world but pine 001105 beside itself? (С. Kingsley.) 
Marner who had once ied his a new that he was the same Silas 


rritory peopled 
» ПО king, but himself. 


"Make yourself at home.’ ‘This is 1 
' “He told me to take care of myself 


SUE 


Herr Ballin had visited London and ha 


5 explained and illustrated in pa 
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TM for their children than for themselves.’ (Id.) *Bathsheba 
m ved to hive the bees herself, if possible.’ (Hardy) “Мапу 
јава of men, as resolute as himself, were coming to his 
AME (7. W. Draper.) ‘John’s providential deliverance from the 
т profoundly impressed his mother, as it did himself, throughout 
е whole of his after life.’ (Southey.) ‘She devoted such a pro- 
Pognon of time as she could afford, to discourse with each child 
у itself.’ (Id.) “Не was so good as to bestow a good deal of his 
eine, and conversation (such as it was) upon myself.’ 
у evenson.) ‘This was а gallery so contrived that the ladies might 
55) the fight without being themselves exposed to view.” (Scott.) 
T 25. Third lot: from twentieth-century sources. *When he wrote, 
à was Himself that he related to paper, his own mind that he 
evealed. (W. Raleigh, on Shakespeare.) “А few days previously 
d dined with my sister and 

SUME .(R. B. Haldane.) ‘I half expected him to tell me something 
$ out himself. (Н. L. Gee.) “Не must guard himself, for he may 
њи that there is someone more cunning than himself upon his 
mack (Conan Doyle.) “Money and credit are themselves pro- 
oundly affected by whatever happens in other spheres of human 
conduct and ambition. (A. Salter.) ‘Several times countries, 
themselves short [of coal], have offered to give up part of their 
share to less fortunate neighbours.’ (The Listenen, 1/3/51.) “Му 


father had to choose between being а slave himself and enslaving 
ween Smilash and 


Others? (G. B. Shaw.) ‘What had passed bet 

enrietta remained unknown except to themselves.” (Id.) “Тһе 
Profit-makers helped themselves, not progress.” (7. Crockett.) 
My parents held to the established custom © 

Consciences and of thinking for themselves.’ (8. Angus.) “These 
Pages contain neither the best of me nor the worst of me, both of 
which are known intimately but partially to 


Was handsome and carried herself very erect.’ (C. Belfrage.) 
three paragraphs contain examples 


26. It will be found that the last 
9f all four uses of the precisional forms of the personal pronouns, 
ras. 6-8, together with some which 


Te. be regarded as special or borderline cases. It will also be 
Ound that, no matter how such a pronoun is used, and no matter 
What may be its equivalent in another language, its function remains 
essentially the same: it serves to distinguish, or to stress the dis- 
Inction, between the person oT persons (or thing or things) indicated 
sud Some other person OT persons (or thing or things). (Cp. paras. 
and 10.) And this, I maintain, is the key to the whole position. 


English Spelling 
MICHAEL P. WEST 


SPELLING IS a major difficulty to the English-speaking child; one 
would be inclined to say, *How much more so to the foreign learner !' 
This, however, would probably not be correct; for two reasons: 
(1) The foreign learner (if his teacher is conscientious) learns the 
spelling of the word at about the same time as he learns to 
speak it. Whereas the English child speaks the word long 
before he writes it and tends, when he does write it, to guess 
phonetically. On the other hand, the foreign learnér some- 
times has his spelling confused by the use of phonetic script: 
seeing Ded he learns to write Ded instead of Dead. For this 
reason, in the case of the younger learner at any rate, I have 
advocated the use of a number System of phonetic notation 
as used in the New Method Dictionary: Dead or Dead 
(— 2 —) avoids this danger. 2 
In the 30,000 words most commonly written and printed in 
English as shown by the Thorndike Word book, there are 


(2 


— 


(3 gin in the careless freedom of childhood. 
We wrote the word wrong then and the false or blurred 
impression has lasted ever since. Whereas the foreign 
language learner is older and more conscientious and avoids 
storing his mind with wrong ideas. 

Even so, it is a difficulty. We Propose to discuss what can be 
done about it. 
There are two distinct problems in Spelling: 
(1) The Head words (words apart from suffixes and inflections)- 
Under this head we include the special problem of Confusion 
Pairs such as Till, until; Practice, practise, &c. 
(2) Spelling problems arising in the addition of suffixes and 
inflections: Judgment or Judgement: Sole—Solely; Whole— 
2... Pass—passable; Change—...2...: Like—...?...; Revet 

Gossip—gossiping;' Kidnap— 

++. 2...3 Wood—wooden; Wool—...? 


— 
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The treatment of the first (Head words) is a matter of General 
Principles: rules do not help. 

Spelling is a visual memory. We remember the spelling of a 
word as a general shape; the word ‘looks right’ if it is spelled right. 
That is why misprints (such as с in place of e) which do not alter 
the shape of the word are so difficult to detect. From this we get 
the first principle: (1) Good spelling demands consistent handwriting. 
It is very difficult for a person who sometimes writes well, sometimes 
badly, sometimes in cursive and sometimes in italic to spell well, 
because his words are always changing their clothes. 

The second principle is Avoid wrong impressions at all costs. If 
you are doubtful of the spelling of a word you may sometimes take 
а pen апа write it first опе way and then the other in order to see 
Which ‘looks right’. Even if you decide correctly you blur the 
impression on your mind by seeing the incorrect form. Every 
teacher knows how disturbed his own spelling is liable to become 
after correcting a pile of children’s exercises. Never let yourself. see 
4 wrong spelling. If you are not sure, look it up, and leave a blank 
until you have looked it up. Teach the class likewise. 

From this it follows that the children in the classroom must be 
trained to ask for a correct spelling at all times or to have their 
dictionaries always at hand. There Should be no excuse for wrong 
Spelling. The only reason for a wrong spelling should be Laziness 


_ ог Carelessness. ‘Why didn’t you ask? 


Тһе wickedest lesson of all is the Unprepared Dictation Lesson. 
each morality by taking a party of thieves into a jeweller's shop 
and count how many rings each one steals: dictate a passage in 
Which there are unknown spellings and see how many mistakes the 
Children make! Before giving a passage of dictation every possible 
етгог should be anticipated and drilled in its correct form. During 
the dictation the teacher should be moving round among the 
Pupils looking at their books to prevent errors and checking them 
ІП situ immediately. Every child’s book should be 100 per cent 
COrrect-—else the lesson has failed, and has done more harm than 
good. 
r their special function in connection 


ip] А 5 
Unfort dictionaries conside i с 
with Spelling, it phonetic script is used it had better (from the point of view of 


Spelling) be at the end of the entry as far as possible from the head word, or 


at least і Е icuous type than the head word. Respelling 
үзе ee and fat less eae to indicate division of syllables 


15 Wor! ic script. Н. 
І зерт аш риссаи ЈЕ it is not easy to discover whether the 


15 also undesi : in most dictionaries 
Word has а pipe Many assume that one knows the rules for the 


Addition of suffi Thus, taking four dictionaries, we find Plural of Atlas 
(given by 0), Participle of Rivet (even by 1), Revet (2); participle of Gossip (1), 
9f Kidnap (4). Тһе last is a notorious exception to the rule. 
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ing is like good gardening: it is a matter of sowing 

Ged SpE i ае он апа eliminating weeds. wei 

dis rr little weaknesses: an author who spells Encyclopaedia 

es M with two Ts and one N, and a publisher who put on 

СЕН Assessment; a doctor who hesitates over the number 0! 
re 


ideal—some little joke, or sa 
correct form. These Crutche: 


enough to fix the spelling. 


pelling correct until it is established, and 
then drops away of itself. 


AItARs have ARches 
AltER—cause to diffER 
CurrAnts are in cAkes 
CurrEnts are in rivErs 
Sometimes an explanation helps: 
/-те shows Place; /-r shows ownership. 
Th-ere in Th-at Place. Th-ey/r—their—of them. 
Those who possess the p 
There is the well-known one: 
i before e 
Except after c 
But one should add: 
Only when Es 
Are pronounced as in Bees 
And there's an exception :—S— 
—I— -.. Seize. 


So also that popular error—Until spelled with two Ls, or Till 


with one: 
Until Lil, unti/ Lil, unti/ Lil 
Comes out Johnnie waits at the gate. 
Then he says, ‘I will be 
Unmarried and free 
Till Lilly learns not to be late. 
Perhaps the following is more su 
teach him that Wholly is an exce 
final /-e mute: 


itable for the adult learner 10 
ption to the rule for dropping 


2 
oetic flame may indulge in jingles. 
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On the Choice of a Wife 


Partly good, and partly bad: 
That will suit me very well. 

But wholly good is much too good! 

5 And wholly bad is double hell. 
x uch devices are especially useful for the Confusion pairs, but 
b any of these pairs are mere schoolmasterisms—things thought out 
Y the pedagogue just so as to make life harder for the pupil. In 
some cases the pairs are useful (Altar and Currant, above: also 
Rice is a noun: Rise is a verb. Practice is a noun, Practise is a 
verb) but in other cases there is no need to think of the pair together 
(Yolk, Yoke). Sometimes the teacher teaches the spelling of some 


peste and useless word just so as to wed it with another (Raise; 
aze) or а pair of useless words is taught out of sheer pedagogic 
lus). There is no sense ІП 


Са (ascetic, acetic; callous, cal 
arning words just because they are troublesome to spell. 8}, 
е turn now to the second subject: spelling problems arising 


in the addition of suffixes. 

It is strange that, although the dictionaries assume that we know 
the rules, not one of them sets out the rules just in case we do not. 

Oreover, those who do set out the rules in Spelling Books are 50 
Punctilious (or panicked of the critics) that they overwhelm their 
Tules with improbable exceptions. ho is ever liable to write 
Milksoppish or Nutmeggy, ог Tangly? mec 

t the risk of an overwhelming ‘fan mail’ of exceptions, І wi 
attempt to set down these rules in the proverbial nut-shell. 
* * * 


Adding suffixes beginni (ith yel (/-ed, |-іпе, &c.) 
У nning with а vow 5 à 
One syllable, one middle iu one seers 
double the consonant. et—verting. | 
This applies to polysyllables if the last syllable is accented. 
Revet—reverting (but Rivet—riveting) 


Droppii 
ping final |-e mute | 
Кеер ee a consonant Excite ent 
1 —Exciting 
Drop bette eae f /-ce and /-ge before [-able 


—except in the case o 
— Noticeable, Manageable 


BUT ў 
Shall I duly reply to Miss College | 
That her argument's truly absurd 
Or be awfully wise and acknowledge 4 
That women must have the last word? 
"Acknowledgement OR acknowledgment. 
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Plurals of sibilants | 
Words ending іп a sibilant (S, ch, х, 2) add /-еѕ: 
gases, churches, foxes, chintzes, . A. 
This applies to Latin words in non-technical writing: 
Funguses, Irises (BUT Analyses, Bases, Crises, Oases) 
Гу, [-ey, Гуа, /-о. 
Ladies оп donkeys carrying basketfuls of potatoes. 
BUT /-05 for foreign, technical and contracted words: 
"Photos of Generalissimos writing folios of cantos for 
radios’. 
Гапа |-fe 
/-eaf, /-oaf, |-If become /-ves: ‘Sheaves of leaves and halves 
of loaves.’ All the rest (except Thieves) use /-fs: ‘Dwarfs 
with red scarfs and handkerchiefs sitting on ‘the roofs 
listening to the horses’ hoofs.’ 
Adverbs 
[He + /-ly becomes /-ly Humble, humbly. 
BUT Wholly. 
Past tense 


-t or |-ed 


‘The bereaved husband, bereft of his senses, leant over ЕА 
bed. He knelt for a moment, then leapt up, spi/t the oil, 
and the house was burnt 
In the rest /-ed is preferable. 
/-с becomes [-ck-| 
Picnic—picnicked (Notice also Panicky) 
l-ize or |-ise 
If it means *cause to be', write /-ize: Americanize. 
All the rest /-ise, except Recognize. 
* * * 
One could add a few m 


Ore, but space (in the nut-shell) forbids. 
Those who want an excellent treatment of the whole subject, 


historical and practical, should buy ‘Spelling’ by G. H. Vallins 
(André Deutsch & Co., 125. 6d.). 


D 


. QUESTION.—‘Our pioneers had just as hard а time 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
guage Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.—I have recently read: ‘We would be fools to expect . . 5 
We will be glad to have you . . /, and “We would all be happy to 
See you at... Why are would and will used here instead of should 
and shall? 

ANSWER.—The use of will/shall and would/should with the first 
Person pronouns 7 and we is in a state of flux today. Conservative 
Speakers and writers in England use shall/should when there is 
Dothing to suggest that will enters into the question. In other 
Parts of the English-speaking world, especially North America, 
will/would are used even when there is no element of will. 


as theirs did.’ 
Would the sentence be improved by using had for did? _ А 
AWER. —Мо. When have means ‘experience’, it is conjugated in 
Ше interrogative and negative with auxiliary do, as, for example, 
m ‘Did you have any difficulty?’ Do, does and did are regularly 
Used to avoid repetition, as in "They worked as hard as you did. 
It would not be wrong to use fad in your example. 
QUEsTION.—What is the difference between 10 and for in ‘come 
to/for our aid’, ‘come to/for our grandmother’, ‘open to/for the 
Wayfarer’, and ‘necessary to/for a work of love’? 4 
ANSWER.—‘Come fo our aid’ means ‘come in order to help us’; 


А n 
Come for our aid’ means ‘come in order to obtain our help’. “Come 
>. “come for our grandmother 


to our 5 évigit her 
a grandmother’ means ‘visit her ; 

might mean that someone has come to take her somewhere (e.g. for 
à drive in a car) or that something has come which is to be given 


to her. If the words ‘open to/for the wayfarer' appear as а sign 
Опа footpath, there seems to be no difference in meaning between 
to and for. Open to merely suggests the absence of prohibition; 
ореп for suggests, perhaps, ‘for the use or enjoyment of’. After 


Necessary either 10 or for may be used. 
at used to indicate place? 


that in is used with names of large 
is not very helpful. The 


AUESTION.—How are in and 
LS WER.—The usual ‘rule’, 
Places and at with names of small places, 
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choice between in and at depends upon the way in which the place 
is looked upon by the speaker or writer. Thus, Edinburgh is à 
large place, so we say ‘living in Edinburgh.’ If, however, we are 
thinking of the University of Edinburgh, we say ‘educated af 
Edinburgh’, because we are thinking of the university, an institution, 
not of the town. Similarly, we say ‘living in Oxford’, but ‘Does 
this train stop at Oxford’, because we are thinking of the railway 
station, not the town. We use at with the names of villages and 
small towns, but a person who is a resident will probably say 
‘I live in Stone’. The village is, to him, an important place. We 
should say ‘My house is in Market Street’, but ‘I live at No. 10, 
Market Street’. We should say ‘There is a fine cathedral in Rheims’, 
but ‘In 1429 the Dauphin was crowned King of France at Rheims.’ 
‘Crowned at Rheims’ is perhaps parallel with ‘educated at Edin- 
burgh’, Rheims being thought of in connection with the cathedral, 
as Edinburgh with the University. A person may stay at or in à 
hotel or an inn, but he will probably speak of having lunch “а/ the 
Rose and Crown’, perhaps because he thinks of the inn only as. 
place at which he stops for a short time. Travellers from Europe 
land at Dover. If, instead of going on to London they stay there 
for a few days, they could say ‘I shall be in Dover until the end 0 
the month." 

This is not very helpful, I am afraid. Neither is the statement 
that after years of study you will begin to acquire a feeling for the 
right preposition. If, however, you use at where an Englishman 
would use in, or vice versa, there is very little likelihood of mis- 
understanding. So do not worry. 

QUESTION.—My grammars tell me that we ‘agree to something’ and 
‘agree with somebody’. The same grammars say that ‘a pronoun 
must agree with its antecedent’. But an antecedent is ‘something 
not ‘somebody’. What is the explanation? 

ANSWER.— Your grammars oversimplify the problem. It is rarely 
possible to make satisfactory rules. A chapter on preposition? 
usage, or an article on a preposition in a dictionary, must, if is 
to be useful, give guidance and examples. We can ‘agree 10 5 
proposal, plan, suggestion, &c.’, that is, say that we are ready t 7 
co-operate; we can 'agree with what somebody says’ or ‘agree with 
a person’, that is, say that we consider his statements or views a 
correct; we can say ‘Lobster does not agree with me’, that is, gives 
me indigestion. And in grammar ‘agree with’ is used meani” 

‘correspond with’. “Тһе verb agrees with its subject in number 2? 

person’, that is, we must say ‘I am’, not ‘I are’ or ‘I is’. 


oe Я t 
QUESTION.— One of my dictionaries defines convention as *agreemen 


~ 


ж 


2 


We А 
the possessive case? 
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or an agreement’. What is the difference between ‘agreement’ and 
an agreement’? 
M ru. Used without the indefinite article agreement means the 
29 of being in harmony, of understanding each other’s views. 
ith the indefinite article, agreement means a particular decision 
ог set of decisions arrived at by mutual consent. Again, however, 
examples are better than definition. “The workers and the 
employers are not yet in agreement’, that is, are still unable to 
agree. “Тһе representatives of the employers and the workers have 
signed а new agreement about wages and hours’, that is, a number 
of conditions to which both sides have agreed. 


to me with the sentence 


QUESTION.—One of my students came 
ble to wealth with sorrow’. 


‹ 
Poverty with happiness is тоге prefera 


He asked why than was not used after more. 
ANSWER.— The sentence is a bad one. It is probably an example 


US by the author of the grammar (who is not, I hope, English). 
t erabje, like prefer, is used with 10, and more is unnecessary. 
think this is preferable to that? means ‘I think this is better than 


that for the purpose’. 


QUESTION.—Please comment on the case of the relative pronouns 
in these sentences: (1) We like to help those whom we love and 
who we know love us. (2) He is a friend who I believe will stand by 
yen. (3) He is a friend whom I believe you can trust. (4) The dealer 

hen approached the farmer who he hoped would sell some of his 


Pedigree herd. 

ANSWER.—In (1) the first whom is the object of the first love and who 
15 the subject of the second Jove. It would be wrong to write ‘whom 
We know love us’, as if whom were the object of know. It is difficult 
| analyse the sentence, but who is clearly the subject of the second 
Ove. Similarly, in (2), who is again the subject, and will stand by 
Ju is the predicate. In (3) whom is the object of the verb trust. 
In (4) who is correct. It is the subject of the clause, would sell . . . 

erd being the predicate. 

QUESTION. In the sentence ‘Mine is the most interesting’, is mine 
inative case? In the sentence 


i 
ІП the possessive case or the nomi е е s 
followed my bent, she followed hers’, is hers the objective case 


ANSWER.— Both mine and hers are possessive case. But the question 
9f case is of no importance here. The possessive pronouns have no 
“ase endings. Why worry about nominative and objective when 


еу are identical? 
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QUESTION.—My textbook says that in comparisons we should use 
as ...asand not so... as, but gives, in a footnote, ‘This rue 
however, is not always followed.’ When is it possible to ignore the 
tule? 4 

ANSWER.—The ‘rule’ was made by grammarians. Few speakers 


and writers except grammarians trouble about it, and you need 
not trouble about it. 


QUESTION.—What is the differenc 


е in meaning between (1) “Тһе 
teachers, who reached London yesterday, have already started to 
work’, and (2) ‘The teachers w| 


ho reached London yesterday have 
already started to work’, 


ANSWER.—In (1) the.relative clause 
non-defining. In (2) the relative clau 
is defining. In (2) there is the im 
teachers who perhaps reached Lond ред 

still on the way to London. In (1) there is no such implication. 
Compare: ‘My brother, who lives in Cardiff, is a coal miner’. 
(This suggests that I have no other brother.) ‘My brother who 


lives in Cardiff is a coal miner’. (I may have other brothers living 
elsewhere.) 


» marked off by commas, 15 
se, not marked off by commas, 
plication that there are other 
on earlier, or who are perhaps 


QUESTION.—Why, in the sentence 
and practising can you really lea 
finite verb inverted? Is there an 


QUESTION.—In the same book I find (1) ‘There is a large number of 
desks here’, and (2) ‘There are а great number of bottles in this 
box’. Why is in one Sentence and are in the other? 

ANSWER.—The noun number is grammatically singular but has 2 


collective sense. So we are all likely to get confused. Many of us 
do get confused, but it is not Serious. 


B and queen...’ Why was, not were? 
ANSWER.—Probably the writer thought of the king and queen 2 


a dull meal’ and 'Egg* 
gland’. 


ee 
OY — 


» 


р. 


The Question Вох A 


B ron Wien have is used with do, does or did in a question, 

D do, does and did occur in the short answers? In answer to 

a о stupid people often have stupid faces?’, should I answer ‘Yes, 
еу do’ or ‘Yes, they have’? 

ANSWER.—Use do, does or did in the short answers. 


QUESTION.—I have been criticised by a British colleague for teaching 
What have I got in my hand?’ He says I should avoid gor. I followed 
Mr Roger Kingdon (English Language Teaching, Vol. IV, No. 6, 
The Troublesome Verb To have’). 

ANSWER.—Your British colleague is far too conservative. We all 
Say ‘I’ve got’ nowadays. Your colleague says it, probably, when 
he is talking naturally. It is perfectly good English. 


QUEsTION.—While I was in England last summer, I heard a mother 
Say to her baby, when the baby woke up, ‘Did you have а nice sleep?’ 
Would ‘Have you had a nice sleep?’ have been more correct? 
ANSWER.—No, not more correct. It is equally correct. The baby's 
Sleep is ended, so the Past Tense is justified. But as it is only just 
Over, the Present Perfect Tense is also correct. There are numerous 
situations in which either of these tenses is possible. 


QUESTION.—In a textbook widely used in this country I find the 
question ‘Whom was a stage-coach driven by?’ Should by precede 
whom? 

ANSWER.—The question is rather artificial—the kind of question 
used in classwork, but seldom heard outside the classroom. In 
Ordinary colloquial English today whom is rarely used in this type 
Of question. We use who and put the preposition at the end. *Who 
Was the letter written by? For your question I should prefer: 
What do we call the men who used to drive stage-coaches?’ 


QUEsTION.—What is the meaning of gone on to in the sentence: 
Next Sunday Miss Hoy was to have met her mother and father 
9n Grantham station and gone on to Margate with a family party’? 
ANSWER.—It means ‘continued her journey to Margate’. Go on 


Means ‘go further’ or ‘continue’. 


QUESTION.—In the sentence: ‘The fierce Picts and Scots swept over 
© now undefended wall’, does over go with sweep, forming a 
Tasal verb like go off (=explode, &c.), or with the wall? 
NSWER.— Over is а preposition and goes with the wall. For ‘over 
s Wall' you could substitute other phrases, such as ‘into the 
Untry south of the wall’. 
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QUESTION.—In Kipling’s poem ‘If’ there is the line: ‘If all men 
count with you, but none too much.’ I know count on, meaning 
‘rely upon’, but am not sure what count with means. EB. 

ANSWER.— Count is used here in the sense *have value, be of signific- 
ance.’ It is used in this sense in ‘Every little counts’, and in “That 
man doesn’t count at all’ (meaning that he is unimportant, need 
not be thought of). So Kipling’s line means: ‘If you value all your 
acquaintances, but do not let any of them influence you too much. 


QUESTION.—If I say ‘How do you do?’ to an American, and instead 
of repeating “How do you do? he says ‘How are you?, wha 
response should I give? 


ANSWER.—Try saying: *) Fine, thanks. And} you?’ 

QUESTION: Which is preferable in written English: ‘I should like’ Of 
‘I would like’? 

ANSWER.—There is nothing to choose between them. 


QUESTION.—In what ways do cry, weep and sob differ? 


ANSWER.—Both cry and weep Suggest tears. Weeping is often 


silent, and crying suggests a sound accompaniment. Sob suggests 


tears with convulsive gasps. 


QUESTION.—Can meet be used of a chance meeting (like come upon 
and run across), or only of what has been arranged in аса 
ANSWER.—You сап certainly ‘meet’ people without previo ^ 
arrangement. If you say ‘I met Mary in the park’, it may Ше 
that you did so by chance, or because you had agreed to meet 7 d 
there. You can make your meaning clear by saying ‘I happene 
to meet Mary . . . or ‘I met Mary by chance... 2 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching. 
DEAR Sir, 


May I, as one who has conducted a course in English Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students at the University of Edinburgh 
for the past six years, be allowed to make some comment on 
Mr D. H. Spencer’s article Prescribed Books (Vol. IX, No. 2, 
Pages 57-62)? 

The statement that ‘At the third level (i.e. that of the Diploma in 
English Studies) we are concerned with helping students to appre- 
Ciate English literature and not with the use of that literature as an 
aid to the teaching of language’, seems to me to imply too rigid a 
distinction between two aspects of the same subject. The idea 
that a foreign student, even at University level, can have a critical 
appreciation of a writer’s style and say with finality whether he has 
always found /e mot Juste is, of course, unrealistic, and I do not 
suppose Mr Spencer to have meant this. Only the native speaker 
can make such evaluations and he alone, therefore, is capable of 
literary ‘appreciation’ in the narrow academic sense. At the same 
time we must guard against the assumption that language lessons 
are only concerned with points of grammar and literature lessons 
devoted to the study of mysterious Platonic forms called the Sonnet, 
the Novel, Tragedy, and so on. I question, for example, whether 
there is such a thing as Tragedy per se. Hamlet and Othello are 
Certainly English tragedies. Together with the other plays of 
Shakespeare, they have materially affected the meaning of such 
Seemingly international words as theatre, tragedy and dramatist, 
When these words are used by English speakers. ) 

I do not, of course, suggest that the only linguistic advantage to 
е gained from the study of such plays is a more precise technical 
Vocabulary. Because our greatest poet is also our greatest dramatist, 
есацве he never holds up the action to express an obscure and 
Personal philosophy, we have given even to the words ‘serious 
heatre? the connotation ‘gripping entertainment’. Accordingly our 
Stages are bare of such Continental masters as Goethe and 

alderon. Their absence is not due to poor translations, but to 
а fundamental characteristic of our race. Such characteristics must 
ES understood by the foreigner before he can acquire a complete 
aid idiomatic control of our language, for the language is the 
strument of the people who speak it and cannot be properly 
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employed without an: understanding of those people. As a means 
towards that understanding, literature is invaluable and it is here 
that its relationship to language studies is most closely seen. 
Abstract lectures on British ‘institutions’ can never be a substitute. 
As Mr Spencer observes in another connection, ‘Words learnt 10 
isolation are not retained so long as words learnt in context’. SO 
it is, too, with national habits and attitudes of mind. The proper 
context in which to study and understand such phenomena as the 
English Public School and the British Political System is, surely 
in the novels and plays which have been written about them. Here 
we may see the abstract theories reflected in actual practice. 
Furthermore, when we are stud 
acutely aware th 
thousand. There 
Traherne, the En 
educated Scots i 
be aware of suc 
the literature th 
will strike him 
on us. His cha 
that his turns 


€ single subject, not two separate ones. The 


are part and parcel of the same thing. 


I am, Sir, &c., 
(Sgd) Тонм PRUDHOE- 


Book Reviews 


LANGUAGE. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH AND OTHERS IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND IN FURTHER EDUCATION. Ministry of 
Education Pamphlet No. 26. H.M.S.O. 1954. 35. 6d. 


Although there is a chapter on the teaching of Welsh and English 
in Wales and on the teaching of French in France, the present 
pamphlet is concerned mainly with the teaching of English to 
English people in primary, secondary modern and grammar schools, 
In day continuation schools, in evening institutes, and in adult 
Classes such as those conducted by the Workers’ Educational 
Association and the University Extramural Departments. University 
Courses proper are excluded and nothing is said, except incidentally, 
on the teaching of English to foreigners,! though a tribute is paid 
to the work of the British Council and of the University of London 
Institute of Education. Those concerned with the teaching of 
English as a foreign language may, nevertheless, derive some useful 
hints from it; they will certainly find much of general interest. 

In the preface the anonymous authors (one assumes that it is 
the work of a panel) state their object as threefold: (i) to trace the 
relations between language, thought and culture, (ii) to make some 
Suggestions for teaching the mother tongue, (iii) to illustrate the 
contribution of imaginative literature and of broadcasting to 
education and in particular to the practice of speaking and writing. 
With what the pamphlet has to say on the theoretical side most 
teachers will be broadly in agreement, but they will find most to 
interest and to stimulate them in the practical suggestions it has 
to offer. Most of these suggestions are not new, but it is well to . 
have them stated here as the considered views of the Ministry. 
As might be expected, jargon, *business English" and officialese, as 
Well as the more slick kind of Americanisms, are condemned: 
the old dictum that every teacher in English is a teacher of English 
15 reiterated and to it is added the assertion that “а sense of pride 
in the English language and a scholarly conscience about its 
Scrupulous use should be the first qualification of any teacher'— 
а view which we entirely endorse. One is pleased to note the central 


ЗА Chapter on The English Language Abroad is concerned chiefly with the 
extent to which English is studied in various foreign countries, very little with 
teaching methods, though here and there some indication is given of special 
Problems that confront the learner of a language whose syntax and idiom are 

ferent from those of his own. 
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place given to composition (a term to be preferred to ‘essay’) in the 
English syllabus and the insistence on the disciplinary value of 
careful training in punctuation and in sentence structure, as well 
as in the exact use of words. We applaud too the suggestion that, 
for pupils up to the age of sixteen at least, the subjects set for 
composition should be concrete and should have some relevance 
to the pupils’ interests and experience. (Certain examining boards 
for the G.C.E. might take this to heart.) As for speech, all teachers 
may not be so ready as the authors of the pamphlet are to tolerate 
regional varieties; still, it is undoubtedly true that the first chine 4 
should be the elimination of slovenly, indistinct, inaccurate an 


і 


4 


ungrammatical speech and the cultivation of ease, confidence and, 


clarity in oral communication. 2 


Practising teachers should be grateful for this pamphlet. Some оз 9 


it they may read with cynicism, but they will find much in it also 
to stimulate thought and experiment, particularly in that section 
dealing with that most difficult of all subjects, the inculcation of a 
taste for and a love of English poetry. 


LISTEN AND WRITE: A RADIO COURSE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. F. G. French. Oxford 1954. 2s. 6d. 


Do. TEACHER’S COMPANION. (Obtainable from the B.B.C.) 


These books are intended for use with forty dialogues, recorded 
by the B.B.C., which may either be broadcast by local stations 9 
played to the pupils in individual classrooms. 
The plan of each lesson is as follows:— : 
1. The teacher prepares the class for the broadcast by telli xe 
them what it is to be about and by discussing the subje? 
with them. з 
2. The pupils listen to the broadcast which consists of a dialogue 
between two English schoolchildren about subjects whic 
are likely to be familiar to children everywhere. — ir 
3. After the broadcast the pupils read the dialogue in b. 
books. Advice is given in the *Companion' as (0107 
work which may be done to follow up the broadcast. Fina +: 
the pupils write a composition, suggestions for which @ 
contained in their books. m 
The dialogues are well written, and the "Teacher's Companion i 
is full of sound practical advice to teachers. There is no one 
that this is a novel and effective way of stimulating young pers 
to write. We cannot, however, escape the feeling that, with ae le 
paraphernalia and expense of broadcasting, with admit 
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dialogues and with the inestimable benefit of English voices, it 
would have been better to aim a course of this kind at spoken 
Tather than at written English. қ 


" Же 


| Shorter Notices 


COMMON ENGLISH PROVERBS. A. Johnson. 107 pages and 


index. Longmans Green. 3s. 6d. 

A collection of five hundred proverbs, classified under eight headings, e.g. 
‘Behaviour’, ‘Weather’, &c. A brief explanation of its significance is given after 
each proverb, though the author has occasionally gone beyond the limits of 
explanation and added comments on the validity or otherwise of an aphorism. 
His identification of proverbs as ‘well known’ or ‘very well known’ by a single 
or double asterisk is also open to question. ‘Empty vessels make most sound’ 
is surely as familiar as ‘Every cloud has a silver lining.’ 


| ADVENTURE TODAY. Edited by E. W. Parker. ‘Heritage of 
Literature’ series. 182 pages, 6 illustrations, 3 sketchmaps. 
Longmans Green. 3s. 6d. 
This book contains eleven extracts from accounts of real-life adventures by 
those who took part in them. Most of the extracts concern mountaineering or 
adventure on or under the sea. They are exciting, there is little out-of-the-way 
vocabulary in them, and they should provide a welcome addition to the reading 
material available for foreign students of English at the level of the Cambridge 
- Lower Certificate and above. The format and binding are excellent. 


| PLEASURE AND PURPOSE. 247 pages. Longmans Green. 6s. 
This prose anthology was compiled in the first place to provide reading matter 
| for secondary school pupils in Cyprus. At the end of the book are brief notes 
| en the author of each extract and on words and phrases likely to offer difficulty. 
у The foreword states that the Committee which chose the passages measured 
. their vocabulary content by the 5,000 word range listed by the Interim Com- 
Mittee on Vocabulary Selection. The passages themselves suggest that this test 

by itself is inadequate for accurate grading as there is some disparity between 


€ various pieces. 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH. Books III and IV. A. F. Scott. 
160 pages each. Max Parrish. 5s. each. 
Each book contains 38 sections, and each section consists of a short description 
0 Some aspect of Ше in England such as ‘Driving Sheep’ or ‘Launching a 
| Bener, prefaced by an appropriate photograph, and followed by exercises on 
j sop Prehension, vocabulary and grammar. The series is intended for English 
с Oolchildren, and the grammar practice is more suited for them than for 
teign students, but the latter might find the descriptive material interesting. 
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THE MIDDLE SCHOOL BOOK OF VERSE. P. Wayne and 

G. Blackburn. 205 pages and index of first lines. Harrap. 6s. 
The poems in this anthology are classified under subject headings, e.g. *Town 
and Country’, ‘The Voice of the Past’, and not chronologically. The last section 
consists of poems suitable for choral speaking, with a note for teachers on this 
method of recitation. 


WHY THE ZEBRA HAS STRIPES, AND OTHER STORIES. 

С. М. Lansdown. 32 pages, illustrated. Macmillans. ls. 3d. 
This is definitely a book for young children. Adult students would be irritated 
by the content, which consists of a series of stories in the 'Just-So' tradition. 
The illustrations are excellent. е 


POETRY ORCHESTRA. Catherine Hinson. 72 pages, illustrated. 

Macmillans. 5s. 6d. 
*Poetry Orchestra’ is intended mainly for choral verse recitation, an art much 
practised in British primary schools, but less familiar abroad. British schools 
overseas might find it useful for oral practice, though the subject matter of 
most of the poems would be difficult for them to appreciate. 


TALES RETOLD FOR EASY READING. (Second Series). 
“The Adventures of Don Quixote’ retold by A. S. Hornby. 89 pages. 
15. 9d. 


A useful addition to this well known series. 


ENGELSK FONETIK. Johannes Hedberg. 151 pages. Svenska 

Bokförlaget Bonniers. Stockholm, 1953. Swedish kronor 12. 
Dr Hedberg has produced an attractive textbook which is constantly and 
successfully preoccupied with the difficulties of Swedes. In the hands of a 
sophisticated teacher some minor inaccuracies will not cause great embarrass- 
ment, although they make one hesitate to recommend this otherwise pleasant 
and practical book for close study at university level. 
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А PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 
Third Course 
By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A.Hons.(Lond.) 


This well planned and graded course in English is intended 
for students in Secondary Grammar Schools. Each lesson 


contains a carefully selected extract or poem which is made 
the centre of study. 


The sole aim of these books is to help boys and girls 


appreciate fine literature and to express themselves in good 
English. 


Book 1, 5s. 6d. Book 2, 65. 04. 
Book 3, 6s. 6d. Book 4, 7s. Od. 


Educational Department 


CASSELL & COMPANY LTD. 
37/38 St. ANpREW's HILL, E.C.4 


Supplements to 
BRITISH BOOK NEWS 


Latest title : 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 
by E. W. Е. TOMLIN 


"Wyndham Lewis, one of the most debated writers of our 
time, is here assessed with authority in all his many aspects. 


A valuable bibliography is included. 


25. net 
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Stories for Play-Making 
Е. К. BOYCE 


А series of five stories, chosen for their well-drawn characters 
and dramatic situations, and told in straightforward 
dialogue within the normal spoken vocabulary of Primary 
School children. The books will be valuable for play- 
making activities. In the press. 


Steps to Drama 
G. H. HOLROYD, M.A. 


A series of four books, graded to suit the different age 
groups and designed to provide basic material for all 
types of drama in the Primary School. Illustrated with 
two-colour line drawings. First Steps to Drama, 3s. 
Second and Third Steps to Drama, 3s. 6d. each. Fourth 
Steps to Drama, 3s. 9d. 


The Groundwork of 
English Grammar 


FREDERICK T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D. 


This book is intended to supply a concise, clear and 
methodical statement of the essentials of English grammar, 
together with plenty of exercises for practical work. The 
instructional matter has been reduced to a minimum and is 
to be régarded as a summary of what the high-school 
pupil should already have learned in class. Ts. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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General Service English ы 
Wall Pictures 


and Teacher's Handbook ‘with Exercises 


ж 
с 


Е. V. GATENBY, 0.8.£., M.A. and 
C. E. ECKERSLEY, м.а. 


This series which comprises eight Wall Pictures 
(each 30 in. x 40 in.) and а Teacher's Handbook, 
is not tied to a particular textbook for teaching 
English but is based on the 2,000 words and 
common structures of A General Service List of 
English Words. 

The pictures are printed in full colour on a 
linen-backed paper and are supplied as a set 
in a stout cardboard carton. Their subjects are : 


THE SEASIDE A HOME 
A FARMYARD IN A STREET SCENE 
AUTUMN AN INDUSTRIAL SCENE 
A VILLAGE IN AN OFFICE 
SPRING A RAILWAY STATION 


The Teacher’s Handbook discusses the purpose 
and uses of Wall Pictures and after dealing 
with what can be taught from the class-room 
environment goes on to provide detailed notes 
on the Pictures themselves, giving the vocabulary 
and structures illustrated or inherent in each 
3 Picture. It also provides material for oral and 
written class-work, and it is completed by two 
indexes—of the main grammatical constructions 
and of the vocabulary. . ~ 
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